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I 


the doctor had said: 

“There is nothing serious the matter with you. None of my 
tests indicate the slightest lesion. The only thing is your pre¬ 
disposition. With rest, a dry climate, and fresh air you will 
get perfectly well. It all depends on you. There is no need 
for any medicine. Find a quiet spot, and take proper nourish¬ 
ment/' 

I left the consulting-room of Dr. Marques in terror of develop¬ 
ing consumption. It ran in the family. I had watched my 
mother dying of it, little by little. How sad they were, those 
ten years in which she was with us, dying, slowly surrendering, 
but standing up, with such splendid courage, to the evil which 
was eating away her life. Ever since we were quite small we 
had known that she could not live long. We had seen that her 
plates and glasses were kept separate, and she never kissed us. 
How many times did we not catch her with tears in her eyes, as 
she looked at us while we played? She never scolded me, and 
she never scolded my little sister Guiomar, who was as frail 
and pale as she. 

I knew that one day, soon, I should see death in the 
house, for I had heard a servant gossiping with another 
next door: “Poor Dona Luiza, she will never bring up 
those children/' 

That made me very unhappy. I longed to go to my father 
and ask him questions; but I was afraid. My father's life was 
so full of anxiety, and he looked so sad, and the smallest thing 
worried him. At that time we used to spend all the winter 
months at Floresta dos Leoes, a place where the air was good. 
And things went on like that till a certain night in June (I can 
remember it as if it were yesterday) when they went to call Dr. 
Marques very urgently. I heard his carriage stop at the door. 
My sister and I were in our room, which we were forbidden to 
leave. I heard people coming and going on tiptoe in the passage. 
I had a presentiment at once. Mother was going to die. I 
hugged Guiomar close, and sobbed. My sister did not utter a 
sound. It was as if, poor thing, she had lost the power of 
speech. She locked herself in my arms, and so we were for 
quite a while. It rained a lot that night. From Mother's room 
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came the muffled sound of voices. Then I heard weeping, 
someone sobbing out loud; and I recognized the voice of the 
negress Felismina crying. I wanted to go out of our room, but 
my sister held me so tight that I had to stay. We remained 
like that a long, long time. I heard the carriage of Dr. Marques 
going away. All was over. Never again would Mother look 
at us with her eyes full of tears. 

Later, it was Guiomar. The slow death of Guiomar. You 
might almost have thought that the disease had a special tender¬ 
ness for her. It came so slowly, so gently, like a caress. One 
day, my father took her to see Dr. Marques; and, after they 
came back, Guiomar could no longer sleep in the same room 
as I, and I could no longer touch her glass, and she could no 
longer go to school. And, from that time on, Guiomar began 
to die. My father took her to a place in Parahyba, and there 
my sister stayed for some time with the negress Felismina. 
My father went to see her once a month; and when I asked him 
news of her, his answers were never very clear. It was hard 
for me to get used to being without my little sister. At that 
time I was getting on for eight, and I was two years older than 
she. But we had always lived so close to each other that the 
loss of her left me morally a cripple in that big house of the 
Magdalena. 

My father was anxious about me. He insisted that I must 
not be made to work too hard at school. The windows of my 
bedroom were kept constantly open while I slept, and whenever 
I caught the slightest cold, I was taken off to see Dr. Marques. 
“He has nothing the matter/’ said the Doctor every time; and 
he advised me to eat well, and said I must not be prevented from 
taking walks and must be given more freedom in my life. My 
father did not want to marry again. His life was devoted to 
Guiomar, who was far away, and to his delicate little son. One 
afternoon he came home looking worried, packed the bag which 
he used to take when he went to see Guiomar and went out, 
very pale. I felt at once what was the matter. That night I 
had many dreams, with Guiomar close to me. All my dreams 
were of her. 

In the morning, I said to a servant: 

“I dreamt that Guiomar was dead/' 

“Be quiet, boy,” said the servant. “Don’t bring bad 
luck." 

True enough, she was dead. Two days later, my father came 
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back: and as soon as he saw me at the front gate, he folded me 
in his arms, and sobbed: 

“Your little sister is dead/' 

From that day, life in the house at the Magdalena began to 
revolve around me. I was the centre of everything, of my 
father's anxieties, of the exaggerated zeal of Felismina. Every 
step that I took out of doors was noticed. If I ran into the 
smallest shower, it was an event. Felismina had her eyes on 
me all the time. I saw little boys like me by themselves in the 
back yards, climbing trees, playing in the street—left alone and 
full of life; but I was forbidden to put my nose out of doors, or 
to take part in the free life of the others. I had to regard the 
sun and the river which ran behind the house as dangers which 
I must avoid. One day—I don’t know how it happened—I felt 
like the other little boys. I took a couple of hours* freedom, 
and we went under the big bridge. When I came back home, 
it was as if I had been away in distant lands. Felismina was 
already in despair. People had been sent out to look for me. 
The whole house was in a turmoil on my account. But no one 
dared say a word about it to my father. 

All my boyhood was thus enveloped in extreme precautions. 
I had my lessons at home, from a private tutor. At the end of 
the year, I went to the examinations at the Gymnasio, in terror 
of masters and pupils alike. The whole of my education was 
given me in this way, up to the time when I was placed at the 
Escola de Engenharia. But even then, when I was beginning 
to grow up, my father's concern about me did not relax. For 
him, I was still Guiomar’s brother, the delicate little boy. In 
the holidays, we spent months at Floresta, and I was always 
being made to take tonics. His life was spent in watching me 
and in looking after me. 

Sometimes, if I got home a little late, when one of the 
students had asked me to work with him, I would find my father 
waiting for me in the drawing-room, but pretending that he had 
merely come to fetch something. I knew it was on my account, 
and a sort of remorse began to take hold of me. I was killing 
my father, and it was I who was responsible for his pallor and for 
his constant headaches. I often longed to go and speak to him 
frankly, and beg him to leave me to myself. I was no longer a 
child, to need these exaggerated precautions and this subtle 
care. I was in good health, I slept well and ate like everyone 
else. Then why was my life hemmed in like this? I used to 
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get angry with the negress Felismina when she came to see 
whether my boots were wet. I was not a baby any more. I 
told her to get busy about something else. The old negress 
used to smile, but she took no account of what I said. And if, 
my boots really were wet, I used to see her come along with 
another pair and wearing a reproachful look. Her kindness 
towards me was touching. It moved me. And even when she 
irritated me by treating me like a little ten-year-old boy, I felt 
remorse at once. Felismina opened her mouth in the kindest 
smile in the world. I should always be the same for her, always 
the little boy who must not play with the others, who could 
not stay in the sun for hours or let showers fall on his head. She 
called me Master Lola, and the truth is that her voice, her care, 
everything about her, made me feel as if I were still the little 
motherless orphan whom she had brought up. 


II 

then came the illness of my father. He had a stroke at his 
office, and he was brought home paler than ever. Dr. Marques 
said to me, in his rich and drawling voice: 

“Deodato is very ill. Two years ago, when I examined him, 
I discovered a serious lesion of the heart. It runs in the family. 
His father and his brother both died of it.” 

From that day onward, my father was a dying man. More 
than a month of struggling for breath, keeping alive only with 
the help of Dr. Marques' medicines. A terrible death, after a 
life all of sorrow. I seem to see him still, with his eyes fixed 
upon me, in one of the rare moments when he was not panting 
for air. A few relatives came to cheer him. I spent whole 
nights by his side, thinking every moment that he was going 
for ever. But it was not yet the end. Life was still holding on 
to something, something to throw to the hungry maw of death. 
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Felismina hardly slept, and from time to time she would come 
with a cup of milk to give me, and refused to move a foot until 
I had drunk the ration. Several times I had to be rough with 
the good old negress and with that constant solicitude of hers, 
trying to make me go and sleep, telling me it was useless to 
stay there and that there were others to look after the 
patient. 

My father was like that, too. Once, when his choking gave 
him a little peace, he beckoned me to him with his head and 
spoke to me in a feeble voice: 

“Lourengo, go and take some sleep. I am better now." 

Then I left my father, so that he should not see me weep. 
It was of me that he was thinking, even when death was standing 
at the side of his bed—of me, his delicate son, who might be 
destroyed by a draught or by wearing damp shoes. 

He died one afternoon in June, at five o'clock, when the sky 
above the Magdalena was overcast and the clouds were heavy 
with rain. I saw him laid out there upon his bed, delivered over, 
body and soul, to nothingness, his hands crossed upon his chest, 
his eyes closed for ever. They hung on the wall the crucifix 
from my mother's little shrine. They lit candles. They clothed 
my father in his best visiting suit; and Felismina cried out loud, 
as she did on the day when my mother was buried. 

It was the second time that I had seen death come and go 
in that great big house of the Magdalena. 


. Ill 

IT was of all these things that I was thinking after Dr. Marques 
had examined me, and had given me the same advice as he always 
did. It was of them that I was thinking when I left his con¬ 
sulting-room. I came out, and started walking aimlessly, with 
my head full of very distant things, while my feet carried me, 
directed me, where they liked. I was on the Martins e Barros 
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quay. I was fond of going there in the evenings, when I wanted 
to see things. No other place in Recife pleased me so much— 
not even the fields and the gardens of the Magdalena, the big 
house where I was bom, surrounded by its fruit trees and itsr 
gentle shade. My life was easy enough, for my father had left 
me sufficient property to assure me a comfortable existence— 
if it had not been for the fear of illness, which haunted me. 
Felismina lived in the house, very old, but as alert as ever to 
serve 'Master L61a\ the last representative of the family for 
which she had worked with all her strength. I did not want 
to get married. Why should I go and find someone else to be 
tied to my fate? 

I could not have done it. I was fully conscious that I 
had little vitality, and that my body—for all my care of it— 
was not capable of any great energy. Why bind myself to 
anyone else, to a woman, for whom I should probably not be 
all that she desired. I was going to die young. Dr. Marques 
had spoken of family predispositions—a mother with consump¬ 
tion and a father with heart disease. He wanted me to go into 
the country, to a healthy climate. What would be the use of 
all that to me? Of what use had it been to my mother and to 
my sister, Guiomar ? Illness was an invincible thing. It could 
break down the strongest resistance. 

On this particular afternoon the Martins e Barros quay seemed 
to be having one of its busy days. Boats were coming in from 
afar, and other boats were going out to the isles and to places 
on the coast, southwards. I looked at these people, at these men 
in flimsy cotton clothes, with brawny arms, who could stand sun 
and shower, who could sleep in the open air in their boats, who 
could resist everything, who were respected by death, by cold 
winds, by draughts, by damp and by the cold wet nights. For 
them, life was not like the poor thin life that I had to defend, the 
rag of a life which might be tom asunder Jby the slightest effort. 
Guiomar did not even begin her thirteenth year. She was like 
a poor little fruit, ready to pick but blown down by a wind just 
a little stronger than usual. My mother did not reach thirty, 
and my father had died at only a little over forty. True that 
Dr. Marques had shaken and felt every one of the organs of 
my body, had asked me for samples of my spittle and had 
found no sign of disease; but I felt that the texture of my life 
was frail, was delicate. Everything still held; but, at any 
moment, eveiything might fall to pieces, like a glass thrown 
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to the ground. What a great thing it would be to be able 
to live in reliance upon the strength which one had in 
oneself! 

It was a lovely afternoon on that quay. On every side the 
sky showed an amazing variety of colours. Clouds were spread 
low over the river, and the whistle of a tug, which parted the 
water in its course, was gentle, and did not pierce the ears. Boats 
were spreading their sails to go their ways, carrying men who could 
trust in the strength of their arms and the power of the wind. 
These men could rely upon themselves. It could blow as hard 
as it liked, and the whole sky could come down in torrents, but 
they knew that their bodies would not grow soft or weak. My 
father and Felismina had protected me from the wind, from 
the rain and from the warm and insidiojis damp. Those men 
before me had been brought up in contact with the elements, with 
the cold of dawn and the heat of the fierce midday sun, and even 
so they won through, they reached old age, they had the strength 
to put over the rudder and to carry heavy sacks on their 
shoulders. 

What I lacked was the certainty that I, too, could live. I 
lacked the thing that they had in excess—absolute power over 
to-morrow. 


IV 

in my days of childhood I remembered God. At twenty-four, 
I felt that God was something very distant, a shadow, a forgotten 
tale. Only death remained, was a certainty, was a preoccupation 
which always came to me in the moments when I was alone. 
The God whom I had met at home when I was small was Felis- 
mina's God. My mother had no time to teach us anything, and 
my father did not believe, and seemed indifferent to whatever 
did not concern my health. So I grew up and became a man, 
without anyone having remembered to bring me in touch with 
religion. Felismina had taught me my prayers, had hung 
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amulets on my neck and was always making vows for me. That 
Christ with outstretched arms, which they had placed near my 
dead father, already meant next to nothing to me, even at that 
age. I felt that I was dry, that my heart was cold and unre* 
sponsive to the throbs of faith. I believed in nothing. Sometimes 
this indifference seemed to make me smaller in my own eyes. 
I was a man without belief, a man without hope. I had no 
hope. I had never needed to struggle for a living. I owned a 
little property, and my work in a friends office had been under¬ 
taken chiefly to fill up my time, which was absolutely empty. 
I do not want to tell my life. It is so little, so flat that it does 
not deserve to be spoken of. Why should I show others the 
example of a weakness such as mine ? If I am now writing down 
these impressions, it is merely in order to pass my time. I have 
never had any friends who have been more than comrades. I 
have always lacked the sort of friends who might have shared 
my life, joined in my enthusiasms, been my confidants. A man 
of my sort must be a kind of creature who is shunned. At first, 
my school companions used to seek me out, but they found that 
I was so incapable of affection that they dropped me. I remember 
one of them. We used to prepare our lessons together. I went 
to him in the rua Aurora, on the first floor, where he had taken 
a room. The river Capibaribe flowed past under the open 
windows, reflecting splashes of light, which looked as if they were 
floating on the water, like buoys. Again and again, my com¬ 
panion tried to carry the talk further than our work. He told 
me about his life. He opened his heart to me. He often spoke 
to me about his father, who had met a tragic death in a motor¬ 
car accident on the Goyana road, and about his mother, who had 
assumed the task of looking after all the family business, and 
was an admirable woman. He had brothers, who were being 
educated at boarding schools. And he told me so much 
about himself and his life. But I was close and reticent and 
felt no desire to talk about myself. Some strange scruple 
stifled me. And then I had a horror of letting the others know 
what was the illness which had carried off my mother and my 
sister. I had a feeling that they might avoid me, from fear that 
I might be consumptive too, and might pass on the malady which 
had run in my family. Therefore, when my friend talked to me 
about his people during the rest intervals of our studies, I kept 
silent; and when I went home, I felt as if in some way I was 
diminished in stature. I felt unhappy, inferior to everyone else. 
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I still find it difficult to shake off this feeling of inferiority. It 
is at the bottom of all my nervousness, of my fears, of my 
weakness in face of life. I could tell my whole story up to this 
day, give a minute catalogue of my sufferings and of all that my 
youthful nerves have borne. But why expose the evidence of 
so much moral distress? 

Dr. Marques must certainly have formed the opinion that I 
was not quite right, or he would not have given me that advice 
to take rest in a gentle climate and in pure air. My mother and 
Guiomar had passed their time in trying to find places which 
would help their tainted lungs to resist. No doubt Dr. Marques 
had discovered something. I knew quite well that there are 
illnesses which begin with this instability, this state of nerves, 
which was haunting me. I was anxious. I felt oppressed. A 
change in the weather, the sky filled with heavy clouds or lowering 
towards the earth, was enough for something strange to envelop 
me. I took my pulse, and I sometimes counted as many as a 
hundred beats to the minute. I only felt well when I was walking 
—and alone, far from everyone else. That is why I liked the 
Martins e Barros quay so much. It was full of a life quite 
different from my own. The river, the soft light, the old single¬ 
storeyed houses, the boats, the sails spread out, the people 
who came and went: all this helped to deaden the vibration of 
my nerves. At the same time, it was useless to try and deceive 
myself. The whole thing meant that the disease was getting 
nearer. That winter, my colds had been more frequent. It 
is true they did not last long, and I did not have to take to my 
bed; but the least rain, the least draught meant cold. This 
was why I had been to see Dr. Marques. He was the best 
Doctor for me, experienced rather than learned, and for that 
reason capable of curing me. And, in spite of all his negative 
tests and examinations, his ears and the tips of his fingers had 
no doubt felt the weak point, the family failing. So I had to 
go to a quiet spot in a healthy climate, in a part of the country 
where the air would purify those lungs of mine, which were 
almost bursting. Think of it! To throw up blood into the 
mouth, to feel the taste of blood in the mouth and to know that 
it meant that life was escaping and that death was coming. 
There was a poet whose name I forget, but who began a poem 
with this mournful line: Ah, how sad it is to be consumptive. No. 

I would do everything to prevent this misfortune from coming 
upon me. There were Guiomar, poor little thing, and my mother, 
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struggling for ten years. No. I would do everything—all the 
recommendations of Dr. Marques, all the precautions, all the 
medicines. Those men whom I saw there on the quays, carrying 
sacks of sugar—they were rocked to sleep by the wind, they 
were fondled by the thick night fog, their bodies were kissed 
by the cold moon, and they lived, because they had the will 
to live. 

The evening was closing in sadly. The sky had already lost 
those colours of a while ago, and the wind on the quay was 
colder. A star made its appearance in the sky. Yes, I must go 
and find a place where the land would be my friend, where it 
would give me the pure air of its trees to breathe, the milk of its 
cows to drink, the strength of its loins to save me. 

A tug went by. Its funnel was lowered, to get under the 
bridge. An old man was working the rudder and steering the boat. 
An old man, really old. Why then should I give up the struggle 
at twenty-four? Why should I submit? Good country air 
should give me courage and energy. 

With this cold wind, I might very well catch a chill. I 
must go and talk to Felismina, and get ready to travel. 


V 

just a month had passed since I had arrived at Pureza. It was 
a lonely spot, where the only house, other than that of the station 
master, was the cottage in which I was now living. This retreat 
had been found for me by an acquaintance in the railway company. 
The house had belonged to a manager of the company, who had 
built it to pass his summers there. The place was delightful, 
a backwater which could only have been discovered by the 
taste of an Englishman—a hermitage, as the people here say. 
My house is surrounded by tall eucalyptus trees, which murmur 
in the wind. The cigalas and the sparrows make a concert. 
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which is soothing to the nerves. Down below is a stream, which 
ripples over stones. And the silence of this solitude is as long 
as the twenty-four hours. Felismina is constantly protesting 
against this exile. She is mistress of the house. One day, I 
heard her chatting with the little urchin who had been taken into 
our service. She had not a good word for Pureza, nor for the 
sadness and remoteness which pervaded it. She had never seen 
a place more forgotten of God and farther away from everything. 
The nearest village was Sao Miguel. At the Magdalena, her life 
had taken root, and her habits had become stratified. She had 
her friends, her Mass, her conversations. Felismina had been 
fifty years in our house; and she had only left it to accompany 
Guiomar to the Lagoa do Monteiro, where she had seen 
my sister die. She had indeed seen my mother, my sister 
and my father end their days. Now she was here with 
me, in pursuit of my health. For her the sacrifice had 
been great; but it was enough that it was to help Master 
L61a, for her to be quite satisfied to put up with the seclusion 
of Pureza. 

For me the place was a real joy. I passed the mornings 
in my deck-chair, taking stock of my surroundings. The 
eucalyptus wafted their scent right into the house. The sparrows 
all twittered at once, with a hubbub like an orchestra tuning 
up. The cigalas dominated this noise, like wind instruments. 
Sometimes, one of them raised its voice to a despairing note; 
and what I heard then was like the sharp cry of a heart's 
relief. 

I had been there a month, and I did not yet feel bored. 
Felismina advised me to take walks in the surrounding country. 
The morning air would be as good as a medicine. I ought to 
go out and wander along the flower-bordered paths, drinking 
in the perfume of the earth at close quarters; but I had not the 
energy. I was so happy to be just where I was. I used to go 
and see the nine o'clock train and the two o'clock train go 
through. The great silence of Pureza was broken by these two 
fifteen-minute stops, prescribed by the time-table. The engine 
took water at the tank, the soft water of the stream which 
ran over the stones; and it was only for that reason that the 
Company had thought of making a station at this place. It 
was the Pureza water which had tempted the engineers of the 
railway. Felismina had made friends with the family of the 
$tation-maste r , a stout blue-eyed man, who always took his 
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hat off to me from afar. But I did not want to lose my com¬ 
fortable ease, and I did not want to try and make contact with 
the poor man, abandoned in this solitude with his family. He 
was surely there as a punishment. A station-master who was 
kept at Pureza—that could only mean a punishment. My 
negress had said that his relatives were of good family. His 
father had been the owner of a sugar plantation at Palmares. 
But the station-master’s history did not interest me. I was 
there to look after myself, to draw from the land all that it could 
give. These eucalyptus trees were to distil the oxygen which 
was to clean out my lungs; this silence was to soften the harsh¬ 
ness of my nerves. And it mattered little to me that Felismina 
should have been moved to pity by the history of the stout 
man with the blue eyes, and by the unfortunate family which 
had been marooned on this desolate shore to pay for the sins of 
others. Life, my life, was the only thing that interested me. 
Felismina called me an animal: 

“My honey, the Senhor does not mix with people. He does 
not speak to anyone. He stays here all alone, in a hole, like 
an animal.’' 

The little negro whom I was employing to help was in the 
habit of sitting on one of the corners of the porch; and while 
my hammock swung, and its iron ring creaked, he sat still and 
looked at the world too, for hours at a time, without speaking 
a word. 

One day I made him talk, as I wanted to know where he 
came from. I had already read the Recife newspapers, and 
nothing else occurred to me to do. Then Luiz told me about 
his life, stammering a little as he did so. He had neither father 
nor mother. He was alone, without brothers, without any kind 
of relatives. He had run away from the Jura 9 a plantation, 
which was a couple of leagues from the railway, and when I 
arrived he had been in the station-master's house, doing errands 
for the family. He had neither father nor mother. As for his 
father, he did not even know who he was. His mother had 
died of smallpox. He remembered the day when they had taken 
the wretched woman off into the middle of the forest. The 
miserable hovel in which they lived had been set on fire, with 
all its rubbish and its rags; for nothing which has touched a 
smallpox victim can be allowed to remain. He had been left 
alone, in the fields of the plantation, clothed in a few odds 
and ends that had been given him and eating pieces of meat 
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left over from the workers' rations. He had arrived there, at 
the railway; but whenever he saw anyone from the Juraga 
plantation he always hid in terror, because he thought they 
might take him back there. 

The story of the negro boy moved me and hurt me. That 
night I could hardly go to sleep. It always happened that 
when anything moved me, sleep became difficult. I lay awake, 
thinking of that small negro. Felisinina was kind to him. 
She had even asked me for a few pieces of my body linen, to 
give him. The poor child spoke little. How could I improve 
the lot of this negro boy, make something of him? It might 
be a pleasant experiment with human nature if I helped Luiz 
to raise himself in life, if I gave him a higher consciousness of 
what existence meant. Felismina was happy. All her ambitions 
were concentrated in me. If the poor negress had seen me take 
to my bed, like my mother and Guiomar, it would have meant 
desolation to her. She was happy in her service, in the dedi¬ 
cation of her life. What would happen to Luiz when he arrived 
at the discovery of what he was, when his capacity of seeing things 
had opened the world for him? A slave like that, with the 
consciousness of slavery—that was something to make the whole 
order of things tremble. 

A sleepless night is as long as eternity. If there were an 
instrument for registering what passes through a man's head 
in such a state, it could never hold all his thoughts, all his 
anxieties. I spent all hours thinking of Luiz, thinking of 
Felismina, thinking of the world. 

There, outside, was the night, making a mystery of the 
smallest things. Through the open window I saw the sky, as 
though it had been pecked with stars. The wind which shook 
the eucalyptus trees was like the wind in a ghost story. My 
nerves, drawn by sleeplessness, made me feel, see and hear to 
excess. Nothing escapes one who is tortured by sleeplessness. 
The history of this unfortunate negro boy shattered my night. 
Towards dawn I heard the very distant whistle of a train; and 
nothing is sadder at such moments than a train, which declares 
itself and sends its message through the night. No doubt it 
was coming from Campina Grande, laden with cotton. When 
the engine driver got home, he would sleep a profound and heavy 
sleep, undisturbed by any idiotic ideas running through his 
head. I had the horrible impression that, at this moment, I 
was the only person in the whole world who could not sleep. 
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The only person in the whole world. And it was all on account 
of this wretched story of an insignificant urchin that I 
could not close my eyes or lay my head upon the pillow 
until day. 

The train, which had whistled from afar, was now getting 
to the station. The brakes screeched; and I distinctly heard 
the conversation of the driver with the station-master. It was 
a composite goods train, which had to reach Brum very early, 
in order to catch a ship in the harbour. I heard the water 
falling into the boiler of the engine. 

And soon afterwards, the train left Pureza. The station- 
master would go to sleep again, and would certainly sleep well. 
I was the only one to be awake like that. It must certainly 
be my illness that was coming upon me. Certainly. There 
was no escaping the hunger of the microbes, which had devoured 
my mother and Guiomar. I had been bom with them in my 
flesh and in my body. 

I got up to look closer, through the open window, at what 
was happening outside. The sky was deep, and the darkness 
would let me see nothing. I only heard the voices of the night, 
the language of the cigalas, which were speaking to the night. 
But the pleasant odour of the eucalyptus reached me as a sort 
of compensation. It was a soothing smell. Everyone around 
me here was sleeping soundly. There was only I, with my ears 
open to the cigalas and to the murmurs of the darkness. Then 
I heard a knocking at the door. Felismina—Felismina, who 
wanted to know whether I would like some orange flower water, 
which was very good for helping you to go to sleep. Poor 
negress. She had been watching over me from down below 
there. No doubt she had not closed her eyes, and had heard 
me turning in my bed and getting up. Every one of my move¬ 
ments had reached her ears. Such was the sensibility of 
Felismina. 

And it was with the thought of her in my head that at last 
I went to 6leep on that first wakeful night at Pureza. 
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VI 

unconsciously, i had begun to take an interest in the popu¬ 
lation of Pureza. At most a dozen persons lived there. In 
the station-master's house were himself, his wife and his two 
daughters, both just grown up. These were my nearest neigh¬ 
bours. On the other side of the line, were the signalman and 
his mother. However, at the times when the trains came 
through, there was more life at the statioji. From my porch, 
I could see the people coming along. The first to make his 
appearance was a blind man, who always called at my cottage 
to beg alms of Felismina. Twice a day, this blind man took 
up his position on the platform, with his hand held out. There 
also came a postman from SSo Miguel, with the mail-bag. These 
two were the permanent members of the company. Sometimes 
ox-carts would turn up, bringing families from the plantations. 
The women went into the station-master's house to change 
their clothes, and the men had a right to the straw-seated chairs 
in the waiting-room. Other men would await the train, with 
their dust-coats over their arms. Altogether, the station was 
quite crowded for half an hour. When it was announced that 
the train would be late, the majority would take a stroll round 
about. 

From my house, I used to stay and watch all this. The urchin 
kept me informed of the lateness of the trains and the names of 
the passengers. It was only about people from the Juraga 
plantation that he said nothing. He was never to be found 
when any of them appeared. The moment he caught sight of 
anyone from there, he went and hid himself until the train had 
left. Felismina scolded him. He had better finish being silly, 
because the days of slavery had passed away long ago. But 
Luiz would not listen. He always ran away as soon as he saw 
anyone from Juraga. 

I had been two month at Pureza, and, without knowing how, 
I had learnt quite a lot of things. I recognized the carts of 
the Gamelleira plantation by their oxen, which were fat, and 
by the voices of their drivers. The master of the Gamelleira 
plantation was the best in the whole district, owner of nearly 
all the land, a keen politician. His carters talked louder, and 
abused the signalman when he did not open the warehouse at 
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once, or when he did not send of! their goods quickly. The 
station-master treated Gamelleira matters in a different way from 
others. I also got to know the carts with the lean oxen. There 
was one which was pitiful. The sugar bags of the Puchi planta¬ 
tion were brought in by what were no more than four carcases 
of skin and bone, and the men were as feeble as the oxen. To 
them the station-master spoke in a loud voice, and complained 
of the wet sugar which dirtied his platform. 

One fine day, a fellow came to my door with a big basket 
of green maize, a present which was sent me by Colonel Joca, 
of Gamelleira. He had seen me at the station, and he had 
invited me to go and see him at his plantation. He had once 
happened to make the acquaintance in the train of my father, 
who had been travelling to see my sick mother at Floresta. 
Colonel Joca seemed to me to be a man of some distinction, 
with his white hair, his red face and his blue eyes. He was 
connected with the well-known Wanderley family, of English 
origin. And now he was sending me this present. Felismina 
at once went off to share it with the people at the station; 
and I wrote the colonel a note to thank him for his kindly 
thought. 

In the afternoon I used to leave the house and take a walk 
on the hills. My cottage was surrounded by land belonging to 
the Gamelleira plantation; and wherever I walked, I was on 
Colonel Joca’s property. The railway company had bought a 
patch no larger than a pocket handkerchief, and only just enough 
to build the motor-house for the pump. A couple of paces 
away, it was Gamelleira. In the afternoon I just used to wander, 
merely to stretch my legs. Felismina never stopped telling me 
that an indoor life could only do me harm, and it is true that 
the improvement in my health could have been clear to anyone. 
I had grown fatter, and I felt well, more serene, less obsessed 
by the precarious nature of my fate. When I went out, all 
sorts of ideas and plans came into my head towards the end of 
the afternoon. 

Up there, at the top of the hill, was a thick wood, entered 
by a path just wide enough for one person. Inside the wood, 
one felt the silence of an empty church, a profound silence. I 
had never felt so alone with myself, so close to my own life, as 
I did when I walked beneath the shade of these ancient trees. 
Colonel Joca took care of this wood, as though it had been a 
daughter. The station-master told me that the Colonel had 
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said many hard things to the engineer of the company, who 
proposed to buy it for fuel. 

It was very sad to walk there towards evening. As soon as 
I saw that night was closing in, I used to hurry home, in fear 
of I know not what. Once out of the wood, I could see that 
there was still a little sun left, a sunset glowing with its thousand 
colours to make up the lovely dusk of these summer days. 
From the hill I saw the puny station, dull and grey, the warehouse 
and my cottage, half hidden in its eucalyptus trees. I heard 
the noise of the stream, rippling over its stones. It was the 
same every afternoon. The sadness did not change. The 
cigalas cheeped in the same way. Then I went down towards 
my house; and, when I got there late, Felismina would reprove 
me. I must beware of the evening damp, because the cold at 
the moment of nightfall was a terrible thing for giving chills. 

The lamp in the dining-room was already lit, and I re-read 
the telegrams in the Diario de Pernambuco, while I waited to 
be called to my dinner. Sometimes I let myself go with my 
thoughts. Up there were living some of the workers of the 
Gamelleira plantation. I always passed in front of their doors. 
Sitting on the threshold would be the wife and the children. 
They looked at me in wonder, and there can be no doubt that 
they did not rate my good sense very high. What could a 
man want to be doing here if he was not a landowner? Why 
should he run about the woods if he had no monetary interest 
in them? I had heard the story of Juvenal Coelho de Parahyba. 
He had come to spend some time on the estate of a friend at 
S&o Miguel; and every morning he used to go out barefoot, 
without a hat, to take his sun bath. The professor believed in 
the cold water cure, being a doctor who favoured the action 
of nature. One of the local inhabitants was struck by the 
behaviour of this strange little man, who walked past the house 
every morning as though he were mad, and one day he called 
in some friends to help him, and they bound the professor with 
ropes. It could only be a lunatic. And they marched the 
unfortunate man into SSo Miguel, bound in this way, in order 
to hand him over to the proper authorities. The incident was 
related as an anecdote; but it might very well be partly true. 
These people would never be able to understand a man like me, 
strolling into the wood, stopping to look at a sapucaia tree or 
a pau d'arco bush without thinking of getting any profit out of 
it. They simply could not understand. For them, a tree had 
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never held any place as an ornament, to give pleasure to the 
eye. At the very best, it just gave shade. There was a beauti¬ 
fully green jua tree near the door of the house before which 
I passed. Around the tree had been built a pigsty, and, towards 
evening, the hens roosted in its branches for the night. These 
people must never have understood how the Englishman of the 
Railway Company could have planted eucalyptus trees around 
my cottage, merely for the sake of ornament. 

One morning, I stopped at the door of the house of one of 
these women to speak to her. She lowered her eyes, and the 
small children took refuge inside. The husband had gone down 
to the plantation. I had no courage to carry the conversation 
any further. The nature of this woman was so abashed that 
she did not even dare to look me in the face, as though a stronger 
ray of sunshine would have hurt her eyes. 

That morning, I walked up towards the wood, with my 
curiosity aroused by the kind of life which could hide itself like 
that, which could decay like that. The paus d'arco grew 
higher than the other trees. They had pretty flowers to show, 
yellow ones, purple ones. I took pleasure in looking at them 
from the outside of the wood, before going into it. So nature 
was just the same, making exceptions, and upon some showering 
privileges, gifts, charms—in fact a nobler destiny. These 
paus d’arco seemed to be the lords of this thick forest. And 
there, quite near, was the woman, that poor wreck of a life, 
bringing up her children, like her pigs, upon leavings. 

I walked about a lot, and I had as much sunshine as I could 
want. My father had left me money. I had come toPureza 
in search of a more vigorous life. And there, only a few steps 
away, were human beings who were living like pigs. And they 
did live. They did live; there was no denying it. I do not know 
why this destitution should have given me vitality. It is 
perhaps a monstrous thing to confess; but the wretchedness of 
these poor people of Gamelleira gave me more confidence. 
Perhaps the air and the good climate had something to do with 
it; but the quality of my life had improved. From that day, 
I began to feel more hope, a different sort of certitude, another 
kind of courage. 
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VII 

i had not yet spoken to the family of the station-master. 
Felismina was always talking about their kindness. 

From time to time they would send me presents, such as 
tapioca or pamonha cakes 1 to eat with my morning coffee. The 
negress would say, "That was sent by Dona Chiquinha for the 
Senhor," or else, "Dona Chinquinha had made a special canjica 2 
to-day, and she has sent the Senhor this little dish of it." 

My old negress was dazzled by the friendship of these whites, 
whose forbears had owned plantations. On their side, they 
called her 'Dona' Felismina, though she was more or less my 
slave. For when one really comes to think about it, Felismina 
was no more than a slave. She had cried like a lost soul on the 
day when I had spoken to her about fixed wages. So I wanted 
to pay her, did I, to make her a negress like the others, with her 
thirty milreis a month? It was indeed for this reason that 
I had made a point of giving her all the privileges of mistress of 
the house. Everything that she did was right. It was Felis¬ 
mina who gave the tradesmen their orders, who paid them, who 
organized everything in the cottage. I could see how proud 
she was, what satisfaction she felt at being in command, at 
having people under her. But (my poor negress!) she com¬ 
manded gently, limply, as if she were afraid of abusing her 
authority. The urchin Luiz was like her younger son. She 
scolded him when he stayed a long time away from the house. 
She was afraid of the trains. She was frightened when she saw the 
little black boy walking along the track between the rails at 
times when the trains were due. The maternal vocation of 
Felismina seemed to me an extraordinary thing. During this 
time, her friendship with the family of the station-master became 
surrounded with a wealth of small attentions, a succession of 
presents on both sides. As I watched it all from my comer, I 
found the talent for social life which Felismina revealed to 
be quite amusing. It was due to her that a link was established 
between the English cottage and the station house. The signal¬ 
man's mother used also to turn up for a chat, and the blind man 

1 Made of green maize, coconut milk and sugar, and baked in long 
leaves. 

* A sort of porridge made of mai?e and milk. 
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had already become an intimate friend. His plate was there 
for him every day at two o'clock dinner. When I thought it 
over, I felt that this life was suiting me very well. My house 
radiated something new, a current of life which went out to make 
contacts with other lives. 

Whenever I went to meet the train, I used to see the two 
daughters of the station-master at the window of their house. I 
took off my hat to them, and the two of them smiled back at 
me. When one looked at them, one saw that they were both 
pretty girls. And they knew it; for they used to get themselves 
up for the train times. One of them wore a fringe, and the 
other, who had fair hair, let her curls fall on to her shoulders 
for the joy of the passengers. They both leant out of the 
window; and there they were certain to be, every morning at 
nine and every afternoon at two. I used to see them there; 
and I do not know how it was, but I was sorry for these girls, 
hidden in this forgotten comer of the world, so pretty, but 
obliged to be satisfied with these rare moments in order to live 
and to feel that life was not limited to the silence, the calm, the 
song of the cigalas and the sadness of Pureza. 

It was then that my path was first crossed by the thought 
of the dramatic element in these two lives, these two beings in 
full flower, but lost down here. 

Perhaps what was happening was the birth of poetry in myself; 
but I pictured so many things in these two hearts, so much 
romance, such tears, such anguish, such a thirst for love. 

Felismina had already told me the station-master's story, 
piece by piece. His family had been of high standing, and had 
possessed much land in the neighbourhood of Palmares. But 
the father was a gambler. He had staked the whole of his 
plantation at lansquenet, and had lost it. So his children had 
to live how and where they could, like this poor Antonio, bringing 
up his daughters in the stations of the Great Western, and being 
shifted from Cabadello to Ara$a and from Araga to Periperi. 
It was a miserable existence for a man whose forefathers had 
taken root in the land, and had been of old family. All this 
could be made into a novel. The story of the station-master 
Antonio Cavalcanti might become a long book, full of emotion, 
compact and breathing the true poetic air, as the English know 
how to write them. A Thomas Hardy would make something 
great out of the life of the station-master of Pureza—the tragedy 
of the end of a race, with all the poetry of desolation. One day, 
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the Antonio Cavalcantis of this world will be interpreted as 
nobly as their sufferings deserve. 

From my porch I saw the comings and goings of the station. 
First Senhor Antonio, wearing his regulation cap, with the 
initials of the company, G.W.B.R., in gilt letters. As a matter 
of fact, he only put it on when the trains came in. Just now, 
the harvest had increased the activity at Pureza station. From 
time to time ox-carts, laden with sugar or raw cotton, would 
arrive. The peace and the loneliness were interrupted by the 
grating of the carts and the shouts of the carters. But all this 
soon passed away, and Pureza recovered its true nature. In the 
station was a gramophone, which was a joy to me; and I was 
already listening for it with impatience. In the midst of 
this loneliness, the voice of the machine did not irritate me, 
as it would have done in any other place. Outside, the sun 
was burning hot upon the hill-tops. I could even see how the 
green of the trees was affected by the intensity of the light, 
how it was deadened and took another tone. Then, when I had 
nothing to do and had read and re-read the Diario de Pernambuco 
from the first page to the last, the station gramophone opened 
up for me. First of all, I heard the piece being announced, 
'from Edison House, Rio de Janeiro’. Then the mechanical and 
rasping voice filled our hermitage with music. It played Fire 
Brigade marches, a melody by Catullo Cearense, and a waltz 
which filled me with immense pleasure, with a great desire to 
be happy and to love. 

Later, the concert would stop; and the cigalas would throw 
out their shrill cries and the birds would sing—all at once. 
There could not be a conductor who could control this tumult of 
noise—all at once, as though there had been a competition 
between them. I closed my eyes in my deck-chair, when I was 
not lying in my hammock; and at these moments I was filled 
with a serene satisfaction, such as I had never yet known. 

Only two months ago, I did not feel capable of living 
the life which opened out before me. I had no wind in my 
sails. I had conceived a poor and thin idea of myself. Nothing 
would ever come out of my hands, and my heart would never 
beat with any sort of enthusiasm. Death was always right in 
front of me, the death which I had seen carry off the beings who 
were dearest to me, who were nearest to my spirit and my 
flesh. I had come to Pureza without hope, and even with 
grim forebodings. And now, in so short time, there had grown 
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up in me this interest in the beings who surrounded me, who 
were close to my cottage. And it was not always an interest 
in human beings alone. It was not the human beings alone 
who moved me. I observed the trees, the pale green of the canna- 
fistula leaves. I took particular pleasure in smelling the scent 
of the eucalyptus. Sometimes, I even thought that my olfactory 
sense was not normal, and I called Felismina, so as to know 
whether she smelt this delicious scent as well. The old negress 
said that it was just this air which gave good health. The 
odour of eucalyptus is good for the chest. 

In the afternoon, when I did not go out for walks in the 
neighbouring woods, I stayed and watched the life which was 
unfolding itself outside the house. I saw sadness coming 
nearer and nearer to all things. The sun was about to set; 
and above the eucalyptus leaves one could still see the last of 
its fleeting rays. The station was already covered in shadow; 
and darkness was advancing along the railway line. The songs 
of nature were lower, and sadder. Dona Francisquinha, the 
wife of the station-master, was taking in her washing, which 
had been spread out on the grass. I heard the ticking of the 
telegraph machine, and the swallows were settling on the wires. 
If the gramophone played the 'Merry Widow 1 waltz at these 
moments, it was almost enough to draw tears from my eyes. 
And when the stillness was great and the wind was not blowing 
in the wrong direction, the clank of the Ave Maria bell from the 
church of Sao Miguel reached Pureza to oppress us still more. 
For me, the hour when the sun began to hand Pureza over to the 
shades of night was always a painful one. But the curious 
thing was that my sadness was quite different from that melan¬ 
choly of Recife, of my afternoons on the Martins e Barros quay, 
of the Magdalena. I had the impression that, now, the sadness 
nourished me, gave me more than it took out of me. It would 
even not be an exaggeration to say that it was a sadness which 
brought me pleasure. I went so far as to await these afternoons 
with a certain impatience. 

All this time, Luiz was improving under the protection of 
Felismina. He was being taught to read by the station-master's 
wife, and he no longer went barefoot, but wore some old shoes 
of mine. I was much interested to see how the maternal instinct 
developed in Felismina. Luiz did hardly any work inside the 
house. He had to go to the village and fetch the things—such 
as meat and fresh bread—which were not brought to us by the 
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train from Recife. It was he who went for the water to the 
spring hidden in the wood. I once heard Felismina complain 
about the full pail which Luiz carried on his head. It was too 
heavy. It might be bad for him. The urchin already called 
me 'godfather'. Felismina had told him to. In short, it was 
quite clear that the little negro was coming up in the world, 
was bettering himself. The miserable creature that he was 
when he arrived at my house was being transformed, was nearer 
to his true species. But nevertheless, Luiz could still not bear 
to see anyone from Jura£a without running away and hiding. 
More than once I heard Felismina scold him. He must not 
be so silly. What could the Juraga people do to him, since he 
was free? But the courage of the negress did not make 
Luiz any bolder. Running away was safer; and so he still 
ran away. 

The people at the station were brought nearer than ever 
to the cottage on account of the mistress of my house. The 
other day I had seen Felismina with her woolly hair well drawn 
back and herself decked out in the silk dress I had given her 
last Christmas. She was going with Dona Francisquinha to 
Mass at the Church of S&o Miguel. She asked me whether I did 
not want anything; and I am sure that if she had supposed 
that her absence would have left me in need of the smallest thing 
at all, or if she had felt that her help was in any way necessary 
to me, she would have postponed her Mass to another time, so 
as to belong to Master L61a first. For her. Master L61a was 
worth more than all the saints in Paradise. But I wanted 
nothing. So Felismina was able to go with Dona Francisquinha, 
and astonish all the negresses with her silk dress, like the mistress 
of a plantation. She was proud to see herself like that, as a 
lady, going out with a white lady, and as a friend, not as a 
slave. I was delighted to see the life that Felismina was now 
leading at Pureza. At first she had protested—though ‘pro¬ 
tested' is not the right word. She had found the solitude 
strange. 

Now that she had made these friends, she lived more happily 
than at the Magdalena. On this particular day, Luiz went to 
church, too, with his godmother; and he was all dressed up. 
The sight of Felismina going out with the station people that 
afternoon set me thinking. The forbears of Antonio Cavalcanti 
had been carried by negroes along the roads of Palmares. Negroes 
had shouldered their palanquins to take them to the religious 
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festivals at the parish church. It was thus, as beasts of burden, 
that I had seen, in a book of ancient engravings, the whites 
of that time treat their fellow-men. To-day, Felismina Augusta 
da Assump 9 ao could put on her black silk dress, and go, as an 
equal, with Dona Francisquinha Cavalcanti to Mass in the 
church of Sao Miguel. They would walk into the church like 
two sisters of the same blood. 


VIII 

the blind man, who begged for alms at the station, was an artist. 
He played the fiddle, and he picked up all the tunes of the 
gramophone at the station-master's house. When I was on 
my porch, I could hear a tiny, sad strain of sound, a whine of 
strings, coming from the kitchen. It was old Ladislau, playing 
some piece or other from his repertory for the benefit of Felis¬ 
mina and Luiz; but it was hopeless to try and make him go on 
when he knew I was near enough to hear him. 

“I don't really play. No, Senhor doctor. It’s just to pass 
the time. My instrument is too poor, Senhor doctor. It's only 
good enough for a poor fellow like me." 

All the same, I had hardly gone away, and had returned to 
the porch, when I could hear the blind man make his fiddle 
strings whine once more. He would play the waltz from the 
Merry Widow . If this happened towards the end of the after¬ 
noon, it was quite enough to knock over a sentimental creature 
like me. He also played religious canticles and odds and ends 
from the Mass. 

Later on, Felisima told me the story of Ladislau. He had 
not been bom without the light of his eyes. The thing was 
the result of a bum when he was small. His father was a maker 
of fireworks; and so it happened that, one day, the house was 
burnt down. They managed to pull out Ladislau, who was 
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dragging himself along on all fours, with a face which was 
nothing but one great wound. In spite of his blindness he 
married, but was unfortunate. The poor man was left by his 
wife with two children on his hands, while she went off with a 
navvy. He had to bring up the children. One became a sailor, 
and had already made a position for himself at Rio. From time 
to time, he sent small sums to his father. The other son was 
working on the Gamelleira plantation as a mechanic. LadisJau 
did not really need to beg, but he had got into the habit. 

When Felismina used to see the blind man coming down the 
railway track alone, she was in despair. Every day, about a 
quarter of an hour before each train, he could be seen approaching 
between the rails, walking slowly, with his stick in his hand and 
the eyes of all his other senses wide open. He knew that he 
could get through just then, unless the Gasoline, as the people 
here used to call the motor train, was signalled. The negress 
had begged him to change his route; but he only knew 
that one. 

The blind man’s house was on Gamelleira land, close to the 
station. One day, when I wandered away from the line, I saw 
him at his door, talking to a woman older than himself. The 
house was like the one in the wood, the same sort of hovel 
covered with straw. I stopped to have a look at it. There was 
no tree near it. Just a few meagre stumps of red pine surrounded 
it. Ladislau was there with the woman. Antonio told me 
afterwards that she was the blind man’s mistress, and that after 
his wife had left him, he had often changed his mistresses— 
sometimes one and sometimes another. It was he who turned 
them out, even when the women tried to insist upon staying. 
He had given his heart to none of them. What he wanted 
was someone to perform certain services for him, such as washing 
his clothes and generally looking after him. When his younger 
son had married, the boy had wanted to take his father away 
from there; but Ladislau had refused. He meant to live where 
he had always lived. And at night he would go to the river- 
bank and fish. It was a strange business; for the river had 
very little water, and was more in the nature of a shallow brook, 
threading its way between the stones. 

One night, I saw a light on the river-bank, from my bedroom. 
It was Ladislau, accompanied by his mistress with a lantern in 
her hand, and in search of ‘pitus’, or crayfish. There was no one 
Jike him for knowing the holes where these enormous shrimps 
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with lobster’s claws were hidden. He always brought them to 
my cottage as presents. I was told that he would plunge his 
arm down into the pool, and that when he brought it up, he 
always had his prey in his hand. There were some who said 
Ladislau was not completely blind, and that he still had the 
remains of a gleam in his eyes. The fact was that these people 
did not realize the power which the other senses have for taking 
the place of sight. Every morning and afternoon I used to 
see him walk along the line, without tripping over any of the 
sleepers, and advance with a firm step to the platform. He always 
took up his position in the same place, and when he brought his 
fiddle, he started playing, without waiting for anyone to ask him; 
but sometimes he did not bring his instrument. He would 
wait until the train got in, and then he would go begging along 
the doors of the carriages. When he brought his fiddle, he sang 
a ballad, which was the story of Santo Antonio. The passengers 
dropped small coins into his bowl; and Ladislau never stopped 
his playing throughout the whole fifteen minutes of the halt. 

The station-master told me various stories which were current 
about the blind man; for instance, that he buried his money. 
All the clothes that he wore were given him. Every year, he 
went and fetched Colonel Joca’s discarded things. On the blind 
man’s shirt could even be seen the planter’s monogram in gothic 
letters. Every penny that Ladislau collected, he buried. Each 
time that Antonio spoke of the blind man, he condemned his 
way of life; but the feeling of the common people is that the 
blind have a certain superior claim. They have lost the light 
of their eyes, they cannot see the world or the colour of the sky 
or the waters or the green forests. No one can refuse alms to a 
blind man. To strike a blind man would be worse than to strike 
one’s own mother. 

When I told Felismina the story of the buried money she 
would not believe it. It was just a fancy of Senhor Antonio's. 
That poor Ladislau! God had taken the gift of sight from 
him. He was an unhappy man. Impossible. Senhor Antonio 
was inventing things. 

And so Ladislau went on eating of the best, and it was my 
food. He nearly always played his fiddle in the kitchen and sang 
his ballads for Felismina and for Luiz. The exiguous note of 
the fiddle, accompanied by the nasal singing of the blind man, 
used to reach me. I found it disagreeable, but I had not the 
courage to stop it. Felismina and Luiz glowed with unction as> 
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they listened. For both of them Ladislau had a message. He 
filled them with a satisfaction which escaped me. So I used 
to leave them with their artist, and go out of the house along the 
railway line. I took a walk between the rails. When the sun 
was not too burning hot, I would get as far as the little Marrecas 
bridge. I had crossed it once, then a second time and then a 
third, stepping on the sleepers and looking down between them 
at the stream flowing through. The first time, I had been 
frightened; but gradually, courage came to me, and in the end 
I did it like any navvy. Along the side of the line were the 
houses of these men, who worked at the upkeep of the line. They 
were called 'cassacos', though I never learnt how they got the 
name, and no one could ever explain its origin nor its meaning 
to me. They earned better wages than the workmen on the 
plantations, and moved about on a trolley with their foreman, 
being responsible for the kilometres entrusted to them. They 
lived in houses like that of Ladislau, dull, bare houses, without 
a tree, or at best surrounded by red pines. They considered 
themselves to be free men. There were no estate overseers 
on top of them, and they even spoke with contempt of the 'cabras', 
or labourers of the sugar works. I used to see their children 
at the station, as destitute as those other children whom I had 
met up there in the wood. When I saw them, I would some¬ 
times call one of them to come along with me; but they stayed 
far off, with their eyes wide open, without listening to me. They 
were like animals. 

One day Felismina asked me for ten milreis, to help the 
wife of a ‘cassaco', who had just been delivered of twins. In 
the man's house there was not a single piece of linen to wrap the 
second and superfluous son in. My oldest shirts disappeared. 

In this way, the cottage acquired a reputation, and made 
itself liked in the neighbourhood; and one day, along came 
Colonel Joca to see me, before the train left. He stayed with 
me for some time on my porch, and after a certain amount of 
general conversation, he spoke to me frankly: 

"It's all very nice, this that you're doing; but you are 
spoiling them. You don't understand these people. They are 
already saying that you mean to buy land around here; and they 
talk of leaving the sugar works to go to you. You haven't 
an idea of the low lot that they are. You will tell me what you 
think about them later on. One can do them a charity, and it 
is just the same as if one had done nothing." 
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I explained to the colonel that what I had done was not 
excessive. I was feeding a blind man, and I gave a few coins to 
the poor. No more than that. 

“And then, Senhor, I have been told that you have been going 
to look at some of the houses of the people who live up there on 
the hill. Now, this is how things are here. Listen. Lula 
Maranhao built some brick houses for them to live in; and when 
the ‘cabras’ moved out of these houses, they burnt the doors to 
cook their beans, although the copses all round are full of fire¬ 
wood. These people are only just good enough for the stock 
end of a whip.” 

The station bell rang for the arrival of the train, and Colonel 
Joca, with his silk dust-coat over his suit and a diamond ring on 
his finger, said good-bye to me with a kindly smile on his red 
face. Ladislau was already standing at his post, waiting for 
the first-class carriages, so as to beg his alms of them. That 
day, he had not brought his fiddle. He stood there, tall and 
lean, with his face turned towards the sky, as if it sought the 
light of the sun. Colonel Joca dropped a coin into the bowl, 
and no doubt Ladislau wished him many years of life. The 
train whistled, the signalman put out his little blue flag, and, 
for fifteen minutes after it came in, Pureza broke its customary 
silence. People jumped out on to the platform. Dona 
Francisquinha sold cups of coffee, that she had prepared for the 
purpose; and in fact everything in Pureza was changed. It was 
quite a different place. The engine clanked as it took water, 
there was quite a stir of people, and there was much talk. Soon 
afterwards could be heard the departure signal, given by the 
station master in his gold-lettered cap, then the shrill whistle of 
the guard, after that the strident whistle of the engine, and the 
train was off, strictly to time. Everything at once reverted to 
its hermitage silence. The only difference was that the smell 
of the peat smoke hung about for a bit before disappearing. 
It hovered around the eucalyptus trees; but little by little it 
was dispersed and fled. Pureza was once more the same as 
ever, with the shrill cheep of the cigalas and the song of the 
birds and the donkey drawing water down there and the stream 
gurgling over the stones. The great and beneficent sadness of 
the afternoon was approaching. Ladislau had stopped in the 
kitchen to talk to Felismina, and to sing ballads which delighted 
the urchin Luiz. The station gramophone nearly always began 
its concert after the departure of the two o'clock train. The 
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daughters of the station-master had shown themselves to the 
train passengers in their pretty dresses; and a sort of regretful 
yearning for the world made them turn to music, as to a refuge. 
It was at these moments that I enjoyed Pureza the most. Then 
it seemed that everything here had been made for me, that 
the whole of nature was working for me—the dusk, the scent 
of the eucalyptus, the cheep of the cigalas, the colours of the 
sky, the afternoon sadness. 

I led an idler's life. Even good reading did not interest 
me. I read little. If it had not been for my walks in the 
morning and the afternoon, the monotony of this life would 
perhaps already have sickened me. I went about a lot on foot. 
I returned to the house tired out. My shower bath gave me 
great corporal pleasure. I ate well, and the fear of consumption 
no longer frightened me so persistently. From time to time I 
would get bouts of sleeplessness. I felt the danger. I guessed 
when the monster was approaching to torture me. It would 
be some insignificant thing that came along, some thought which 
was not based on reason. And it would go on growing. The 
tiny point, the distant spot, would get bigger and bigger, would 
fill my whole mind, would take possession of me, and would 
become diffused over my entire nervous system. I could not 
shut my eyes. My bed became a nest of serpents for me. I 
would get up. And when there was a moon I saw Pureza 
wrapped in a white mantle, with the eucalyptus sighing at every 
breath of wind. The river down there was sobbing. Even the 
noisy sleep of Felismina could be distinctly heard. After a while, 
she would wake up and come and see me, bringing me tea. I 
did all I could not to disturb the rest of my good Degress. I 
sometimes lay motionless in my bed, making a superhuman 
effort to overcome my nervousness. Then I grew calmer. I 
turned over gently, and felt sleep gradually coming to take 
hold of me. Things began to exist both on one plane and on 
another. The real began to be mixed with the unreal; and after 
a little, I was asleep. I could find no explanation for this 
sleeplessness. It came, again and again, without any apparent 
cause. Perhaps an emotion of some kind had left a point of 
my sensibility bare. But the limpid mornings, the bright new 
sun of the mornings of Pureza, climbing over the hills and 
bathing the trees in their haze, soon cured me of these hours of 
horror. Up in my cottage, I could see the day beginning in 
the station-master's house. First Dona Francisquinha would 
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make her appearance in the yard, to wash her face. Then it 
was Senhor Antonio, with a glass in his hand, rinsing out his 
mouth, as if he had been gargling. Finally, it was the two girls, 
all dishevelled and their faces still swollen with sleep. I saw all 
that, and if they had caught me, I should have felt uncomfortable. 
Felismina then called me for my coffee, and the day of Pureza 
proceeded, like all other days. 


IX 

one morning, luiz ran into the house, panting as though he 
were giving up the ghost. He was trying to escape from an 
imminent danger; and when he saw me, he threw his arms around 
me, and held on to me as he wept. 

"Good morning, senhor doctor," said a man. "I have been 
sent here by Colonel Joaquim. It is because this little negro boy 
ran away from the Coloners plantation more than six months 
ago, and now the colonel has heard that he is here, and has sent 
me to fetch him back." 

At first sight, I was rather upset by the appearance of this 
man, a ‘cabra’, with his hat in his hand and a long knife hanging 
from his belt. Nevertheless, I very soon recovered enough calm 
to speak. I at once asked him whether Luiz had his father and 
mother living over there. The man said no. 

"But it is just the same as if he had, senhor doctor. The 
child was bom in the house. He has lived in the kitchen of 
the plantation ever since he was quite little. He belongs to the 
house." 

"Well, you will say to the Colonel," I answered, assuming 
a composure which I did not feel, "that the boy will only leave 
here on the judge's decision. He is a minor, and he cannot be 
held like that, at the disposal of whoever chooses to give him 
orders." 
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At this point, Felismina made her appearance, and she 
did not attempt to suppress her indignation. 

“The days of slavery are gone long ago/’ she said. “Negroes 
can’t be hunted like animals any more. The little fellow is 
here, and he is very well treated by the Senhor. He is not 
going to leave here. No.” 

“I am just carrying out my orders, lady,” the man answered. 
“The Colonel sent me to fetch the little negro, but the doctor 
tells me he won’t hand him over. That’s all right. I will give 
the message.” 

Behind me, Luiz was displaying the.most desperate grief; 
and it was only after the man had left that he became a little 
quieter. 

Dona Francisquinha came to talk the matter over with 
Felismina, and gave her opinion that the claim was absolutely 
absurd. Her daughter Margarida came with her, too. I could 
hear the conversation from the living-room. Luiz, sitting on 
the rail of the porch, was silent and thoughtful, with his eyes 
on the ground. When I saw the negro boy like that, he made 
me think at once of some valuable dog. The comparison was 
an offence to the human race; but his attitude seemed, I don’t 
know why, to have about it something purely animal, something 
of the humility of a watch-dog. To Colonel Ze Joaquim, he 
was certainly nothing more than that. And at once I felt the 
consciousness of having done an act of charity. I had saved 
Luiz from the wretched life of the sugar works. I must go on 
supporting him and fighting for him. So I was capable of a 
generous act. I found myself feeling quite proud of myself, 
and was surprised at the way I was warmed up with satisfaction. 
What I had done was what anyone possessed of the most vulgar 
sentiment of humanity would have been obliged to do. Why 
then all this conscious pride ? 

Luiz seemed to feel that he had come through a mortal 
danger. A goods train arrived at the station, and he did not 
even raise his eyes to look at it. In the kitchen, Felismina was 
talking to her visitors. They had come to show their support 
and sympathy, and she was still in a state of excitement. Dona 
Francisquinha thought that the thing was a disgrace. The 
daughter—the fair one—agreed with her mother. And it was 
Dona Francisquinha here and Dona Felismina there. After 
they had gone, the negress came in to me, and in a quivering 
voice, she said: 
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"Master L61a. You won't let them take the child?” 

I was seized with a violent desire to cry. I pulled myself 
together; and with as much self-control as if I had been the 
serenest man in the world, I promised Felismina that Luiz 
should not leave my house. I would take the boy to Recife. 
No one should touch the little negro. Then Felismina raised 
the hem of her skirt to wipe away her tears, and returned to her 
kitchen with that joy in her heart. 

From this day on, nothing could persuade Luiz to leave the 
house to go to the village, or even as far as the wood to fetch 
water. He was a negro in despair. I have never seen a living 
creature so terrified. He was fourteen years old. He was tall, 
lively and intelligent. Dona Francisquinha had already taught 
him to read, and it took him a very short time to learn how to 
sign his name. It was Luiz Vieira do Carmo. The 'Vieira' came 
from me. Felismina had considered that he ought to take the 
name of his godfather. All the same, he now stayed sadly in 
his corner. I used to hear Felismina scolding him: 

"There you are, all moping, my child. Didn’t you see that 
the Senhor took up your defence? Come now. Run and play 
a bit.” 

But it was of no use. Luiz would not leave the house. At 
most, he went to the station at the hours when the trains were 
due, to see them come and go; and he returned with blind Ladislau. 
The fiddle whined once more in the kitchen, the canticle once 
more had the same painful sadness, dying away and reviving. 
Sometimes I heard Felismina crying out, louder than the 
music: 

"Stop, senhor Ladislau. It tears at my heart to-day.” 

The blind man would stop, but the talking went on through 
the afternoon. Luiz still had his hunted look, and hardly left 
the skirts of the old negress. I was afraid he would fall ill. I 
had read books about nervous affections, and I knew that an 
incident like this might destroy a life for ever. With that 
thought in my head, I set out to do all I could to find some 
distraction for my urchin. I kept him at my side, and I pretended 
to take an interest in things outside the house. I asked him 
to tell me about the life of the signalman, Francisco, and about 
the station-master’s daughters. Luiz answered all my questions 
and told me about everything. I gave him the weekly papers 
and magazines that I received, with their pictures of the war and 
portraits of German generals and French soldiers and their 
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photographs of warships. The urchin went on pouting, though 
he looked at everything; but when he left me, it was to go and 
join Felismina. I knew what admiration he had for the pro¬ 
fession of signalman. For him, the most important thing in 
the world was to pull over the lever, and hold out the little flag 
to the trains; and, with the consent of the station-master, I asked 
the signalman to have Luiz with him. Senhor Antonio even 
said to the boy: 

"You see. Master Luiz, you can become a substitute for 
Francisco." 

However, it was all useless. Some greater power had 
destroyed all the capacity for happiness in poor Luiz. I took 
him with me in my walks through the woods; and even though 
he was already at my side, I noticed how he would come closer 
still when he saw anyone on the road. For him, there was a 
messenger from Colonel Z6 Joaquim in everyone who loomed up 
in the distance. This could only be a serious illness. Luiz did 
not trust himself to me. He had been brought up with the idea 
of the Colonel’s power. It was greater than all others. A shout 
from him could shake the whole plantation. No one was above 
Colonel Z6 Joaquim. That was perhaps why he could not put his 
trust in me. He saw that I only gave orders to an old negress; 
and besides, giving orders was not the right way to put it; for it 
was almost Felismina who gave the orders to me. What could 
my power be beside that of the Colonel? That was the base of 
his feeling of insecurity, his constant terror. Felismina wished 
him well, as a mother might have done. It was the only tender¬ 
ness which he had ever received. But that stood for nothing in 
the eyes of Luiz. A shout from the Colonel could destroy the 
whole thing—me, Felismina and the cottage itself. He had no 
confidence in us. He was not standing upon solid ground. Some 
day soon, a man with a long knife hanging at his belt would 
come along to the door of the cottage with other men, and he 
would leave all this for ever. 
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the first rains now came down, and the whole of Pureza was 
green again. The sky had been lowering, and had been heavy 
with clouds for whole days in readiness for these early showers, 
which fell heavily. Then the clouds lifted, and the sun shone 
again—but revealed new beauties. Even along the railway 
track there was young grass and, all around, the rare wild-flowers 
that there are in this country began to open. It was as though 
a magic wand had awakened all the energies of the earth. The 
path which led me to the wood was all covered with tiny growths, 
which only showed their heads to die very soon after. But the 
leaves of the cannafistulas and the eucalyptus had changed their 
tone to a paler green. Quite close to the station, there was a 
vapor jasmine bush with its light-red velvet flowers open. We 
were in December. Goods trains, laden with cotton and sugar, 
passed through Pureza station. 

Felismina became more and more worried by the moumful- 
ness of Luiz. At the same time, her friendship with the people 
at the station became closer. It was not only Dona Francis- 
quinha who now visited the house, but her daughters as well. 
The fair-haired one, who was very pretty, was called Margarida, 
and she liked to come and talk to me and ask me to lend her 
magazines. I had not noticed it before, but Margarida was 
really very pretty. 

I had been at Pureza more than three months, and the time 
seemed to me enormous. It was because my life had changed. 
I had gained strength. My former frailty had disappeared. 

After the rain, the pau d’arco trees became more beautiful 
than ever. It gave me pleasure to see them from my cottage 
like monarchs ruling over all the trees. No doubt there were 
trees which were higher still and had thicker trunks, but not a 
single one with this nobility of the paus d'arco, festooned with 
flowers, like the mast of a ship on a holiday. I relieved my 
loneliness in the cottage by looking at nature all the more closely. 
I listened to the call of the cigalas. I had remarked that some 
sounded more wistful than others, that their note was more 
tender, more gentle, and there were some which cried out as 
though they despaired of life. I spent hours listening to them, 
unconsciously counting how long one would go on before it gave 
way to the next. They followed each other like that. 
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Sometimes the loneliness of my cottage represented absolute 
peace for me, especially when, by some strange power, I saw 
myself as something outside the world, a man alone in the 
world—but that only lasted a few seconds. For I was seized 
at once with the recollection that I must act, and with the 
feelings which bound me to life. I wrote no letters to anyone. 
I sent no orders of any kind to the steward of my property. For 
the first time in my life, I felt that I could live a life of my own. 
I had a consciousness of being above the earth; of being some¬ 
thing more than merely a sort of ghost, last survivor of a family, 
which had just stayed on in the world so,as to be devoured by 
the family germs. Little by little, Pureza had tied me to the 
earth. Luiz, Felismina, Senhor Antonio, the signalman, the 
Jura^a plantation, the Gamelleira plantation, blind Ladislau, 
the hovels on the hill, the paus d'arco, the green of the trees, the 
cheep of the cigalas—every one of them was a great discovery. 
Whenever I caught myself thinking gloomy thoughts, I turned 
my head the other way. Everything that I did now was done 
with reference to something which was outside of myself. Every¬ 
thing had to be compared, measured, appreciated. This often 
drove me to despair. But formerly the despair had been much 
worse, because then the outer world had always been a weight 
on my shoulders. At that time, I had a habit of analysing 
myself with a constant and devastating sense of inferiority. If 
I met an old man in the street, I began to think at once of what 
I should be like if I reached his years. Should I have the 
courage to resist old age? Then my physical weakness rose up 
in front of me. No, I should never grow old. For me the future 
had been reduced to something conditional. If I reached old 
age—I should perhaps reach it. At Pureza, it was at first only 
during sleepless nights that the vision of my feeble health still 
made its appearance. But during these early days of December, 
with the arrival of the rains and the gloomy sky and the heavy 
air, my nerves were strained, were laid bare. Dentists talk about 
exposed nerves. For me, the phrase represented what was, 
just now, my precise nervous state in general. I lived with 
all my nerves exposed, and therefore liable to suffer at my slightest 
change of spirit. Then, during my sleepless nights, they reacted 
to everything. The ticking of a clock was enough to drive me 
mad. On so insignificant a thing did the tranquillity of my life 
depend. The other day, when I had looked out at Pureza 
after those hours of wakefulness, when I had seen it bathed in 
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light, with the sun coming over the hill, with the paus d'arco 
and the great gladness of the morning, it seemed to me that it 
was some other man whom the terrors of the night just past 
had taken by the throat. I could hardly believe that, so very 
few hours earlier, it had been I who had been stretched out on 
my bed, my head throbbing with black thoughts and my body 
a prey to an evil combination of influences, poor plaything of 
half a dozen obsessions. A doctor had said to me once that I 
must really take myself in hand: 

'‘The Senhor is a spectator. That is your trouble. You 
must take a part. You must be something, even if it is only one 
of the crowd. You must enter into life.'' 

Now, without seeking to do so, I had taken a part. The 
case of Luiz had given me the chance of assuming a little respon¬ 
sibility. I was going to stand up to Colonel Z6 Joaquim's ‘cabrah 
I had promised as much to Felismina. I had also given the 
undertaking to my own self to do all I could for the urchin; 
and I meant to do it. At present, he was learning to read in 
the books which Dona Francisquinha had lent him. He was 
sitting there with his head bowed, and studying hard. He 
wanted to learn to read and to get to know things. 

Ever since the incident, Felismina had been more than ever 
full of solicitude for the boy. When we got back to Recife, 
we must put him into the technical school. She did not care so 
much about a university degree. No. Why should a negro 
be a doctor? She had seen how the whites made fun of the 
negro who used to walk about Recife in a morning-coat and was 
a Deputy. Luiz should go to the technical school. A master- 
carpenter or a high-class painter made a very good living. 

I wished I could acquire some of the enthusiasm of my 
negress. It would be a splendid thing for me if I could watch 
such affection for a human being taking birth in me, if I could 
assimilate some of the devotion, which thrilled her so greatly. 
She had been, and still was, like that about me—a mother, with 
the motherly instinct of many mothers combined. 

My house at Pureza had now become a centre. There were 
always people talking in the kitchen. Ladislau was there every 
day. Dona Francisquinha and her daughters never failed to 
turn up—especially the fairer of the two girls, always smiling, 
always asking me to lend her magazines. Sometimes I was in 
the dining-room, and she would come in to give me good day 
and would stay a little. She would seat herself in the rocking 
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chair, and would talk for a time. She was really a beauty. 
I have not yet spoken of a woman in this story of my life, that I 
am telling. This has not been on purpose. I should very much 
like to speak a lot about them, but I have had very little to 
do with them. That is another sign of my weakness. I had 
seen my companions with their sweethearts, and others who went 
to houses of ill-fame. I had heard talk and stories. But—why 
should I conceal it any longer?—I had not the courage which 
the others had. I must be sincere. I must put the utmost 
sincerity in what I am writing. I must have the strength to 
lay myself bare. All this was the consequence of an humiliating 
failure when I was sixteen. My childhood at the Magdalena 
had been one of seclusion, without any of the coarse contacts or 
conversations of other boys. And then came this failure at 
sixteen. Thus I felt myself to be a marked creature, impotent, 
useless. It was not that I was in any way physically deficient 
or deformed by nature. Nothing of that kind. I always felt 
myself disposed towards love; and yet to approach a woman at 
the critical moment terrified me. I felt a repulsion of my whole 
body. Something essential failed me and departed from me, 
and I was covered with shame. Among my companions at the 
High School, I began to acquire an unfortunate reputation. 
I must be impotent. I had never been seen in houses or streets 
of ill repute. I do not like to speak about all this, even in 
writing; for I see everyone looking at me; and my failings 
exposed to all the world. Once I went to see a doctor about it, 
I had to confess my weakness. After much beating about the 
bush, I at last arrived at the main fact. The doctor examined 
me thoroughly, and then said that all this was no more than a 
mere phenomenon of nervous inhibition. It would pass away 
in time. Nature herself would furnish the means of release. 

The truth is that I had never had a love affair, and yet 
I should have been glad to love. I wanted to love, I felt the 
need of love, as of something essential. Much of my unhappiness 
came from that. I was therefore an incomplete being. More¬ 
over, I had no compensation on other sides. I did not believe 
in God, and I was not an artist. I therefore had no safety-valve 
for my impulses and my desires. I was the prisoner of my 
pitiless nerves. So I am writing this story, and I am gradually 
finding my way to freedom. Perhaps if I had gone to everyone 
and told them of my infirmity, I should have been cured of it. 
This life at Pureza will have brought me towards a solution. 
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If the war had not been going on, I should perhaps have taken 
the journey to Europe, to consult a great specialist. 

At twenty-four, I was like a child of thirteen. At that time, 
my dreams were crowded with the most beautiful women. I 
enjoyed a sort of bacchanal, kissing wonderful creatures. I well 
remember a certain Carmen, a neighbour at the Magdalena, of 
whom I had been afraid ever since I had been a child. She 
would have liked to marry me, and she went so far as to send 
me a letter, through Felismina. She was pretty. She used to 
stop in her garden, waiting for me to come out. I got to the 
point of speaking to her, but then I was seized with an inex¬ 
plicable fear of the girl. However, at night, my dreams brought 
me Carmen on the most intimate terms. Later on, she dis¬ 
appeared and got married; but the Carmen of my dreams remained 
the same—the pretty Carmen, whom I had seen in her garden, 
whose eyes had sought me, who had wanted me for herself.. The 
very thought of it made me shiver. I had lost an admirable 
woman, who now belonged to another. In early days, Felismina 
willingly acted as go-between, and gave me messages from girls. 
They would stop at the garden gate of my house at the Magdalena, 
and would chat with the negress, who filled their arms with roses. 
Felismina was a very important person to these girls. I was a 
young man of means and of a pleasant aspect—in fact rather a 
catch. Later on, the negress took no more trouble about it, 
brought me no more messages and spoke to me no more of women 
nor of marriage. At first, she was there at once with the news 
whenever a friend of my family was married--so-and-so is 
married, and so-and-so has made his or her marriage contract. 
At present, my good negress had not touched upon the subject 
for ages. Perhaps she had guessed, or discovered, that her 
Master L61a was good for nothing, a poor human creature, 
different from everyone. 

Here at Pureza, life is very different. I fancy that if I talked 
to Felismina about her passing the rest of her days here, she 
would accept willingly. 

Margarida came on to the porch, where I was lying in my 
hammock, to ask for magazines, and, without my saying anything 
to her, she sat down in the easy chair and talked to me—I 
hardly remember what about. I looked at the daughter of 
Antonio Cavalcanti, and I saw that she was really pretty. She 
must have been a year or two over twenty, but her fair hair, 
falling in curls over her shoulders, made her look like a little 
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girl. Her blue eyes were as clear as porcelain, and her legs, 
which I could see from the hammock, displayed flesh upon which 
it was a joy to look. One day, when Margarida had just gone, 
Felismina came and talked to me about the life of these people 
at the station. Theirs was not a happy lot—the two daughters 
unmarried, Dona Francisquinha killing herself with work and 
her husband earning only a hundred and twenty milreis a month. 
Then she turned to her favourite subject, and talked about Luiz. 
She was anxious about him. The little negro was not eating, 
and he was always sad. I tried to console my old negress. In 
a little while Luiz would be just as he was before. It was only 
a question of days. At any moment he would once more be the 
old little lively Luiz, jumping about all over the place. All the 
same, Felismina did not seem to believe what I said; and she 
went out into the kitchen, where blind Ladislau had just arrived. 

Soon afterwards, I heard the voice of the blind man singing. 
The fiddle sobbed along gently, like a groan from a weak chest. 
It was still the same story, all in verse. The nasal voice of 
Ladislau could only just be heard from where I was; but by 
straining my ears a little I caught the confused outline of the 
tale. The Saint was very far away, more than a thousand 
leagues from his father, who was about to die under the accusa¬ 
tion of a fearful crime. The bell was already sounding its 
funeral note, and the old man was walking through the streets 
towards the scaffold, with a rope around his neck: 

And so he met a friar 
Upon a certain place: 

Saluted him and bowed 
With courtesy and grace. 

The friar, who was Santo Antonio, spoke to the people: 

By the great judge of Heaven , 

Justice I demand. 

This man is no criminal , 

Therefore him unhand . 

Then the Saint cries out to the body of the murdered man: 

Rise up, rise up, dead man , 

Swear and truly say, 

By the God that made thee, 

Did this man thee slay? 
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At this point the fiddle became pathetic. Ladislau took on 
an even more nasal voice in speaking as the corpse: 

This man is full innocent, 

And killed not anyone. 

Instead he gave me counsel, 

By God, Father and Son. 

At the end, the father of Santo Antonio falls into the arms 
of the Saint: 


What virtues must mine be, 

What merits must be mine, 

That I can see my son 
Possessed of powers Divine. 

I had heard this tale so many times that I knew whole 
passages of Ladislau's poem by heart. I got out of my hammock. 
There, outside, life had the grandeur which it had always had 
—green woodland, earth damp with rain and in full vigorous 
powers, and the sun adding joy to it all. It was a morning that 
might cure any sadness and melancholy. At the station, there 
were already people waiting for the nine o'clock train. The 
postman had arrived. The signalman had passed, with his little 
flags. Antonio Cavalcanti had just put on his cap, with its gold 
letters, G.W.B.R. Soon could be heard the distant whistle. 
The train had reached the Arruda curve. If Luiz had been 
standing there with me, he could have told me the name of the 
engine driver; for each one of them had his manner, his par¬ 
ticular trick, in using the whistle. So the train came in; and 
Pureza was filled with its fifteen minutes of activity. Dona 
Francisquinha, with her tray in her hand, was selling her cups 
of coffee. Ladislau's fiddle was whining for the benefit of the 
passengers. People got out of the train. Some looked at 
the open landscape. Others turned towards the cottage. The 
engine came back from the water tank. Then the train left 
Pureza. Dona Francisquinha took in her tray, her husband 
took off his cap, the smell of peat smoke hung about for some 
time and scented the air, the two girls stayed there, thinking 
of the two o'clock train: and once more Pureza returned to itself 
again, to its silence, to its cigalas, to its little birds. 
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XI 

margarida had taken the habit of living in my house, with a 
persistence which made me just a little suspicious. In the 
morning, when I came down for my coffee, I heard her soft voice, 
chatting with Felismina and, on the smallest excuse, she came 
and talked to me in the dining-room. Could it be that she had 
formed the plan of securing me? My life here at Pureza was 
flowing along so gently that the mere thought of a feminine 
complication filled me with apprehension all the morning. I 
went out for my usual walk. The house up the hill was there 
with its green jud tree, with the sun beating down upon it 
and with its wretched inhabitants living the same life as before. 
On that morning, I should have liked to take an interest in 
them, but I could not get Margarida out of my head. I went 
into the wood and followed the path. When I came to myself, I 
realized that I had come to a place where I had never been 
before. It was cold, deep down there in the wood; and the 
silence was only broken by the intermittent call of a cascavel 
dove. I do not know why the little birds who chirped their 
shrill chorus in the eucalyptus trees around my cottage did not 
sing here, in the middle of the wood. Some way farther on, 
I saw a bright gleam between the trees, where the sun was 
shining in full against the dark background of the surrounding 
forest. The space had been cleared by cutting down a tree for 
firewood. This brightness made me think of a cloister in a 
convent. The ground was dry, and on it one could see the 
chips left behind by the woodcutters. Here, human life had 
left its mark on the inside of the forest. Did Margarida want 
anything of me? I walked on and on, and still the woman with 
such splendid legs and such beautiful flesh would not fade out 
of my mind. Perhaps with her I might find a release from my 
weakness. Who knows ? 

I got back to the house. The nine o'clock train had already 
passed. Felismina was anxiously waiting for me. No one 
knew what had happened to Luiz. The old negress was worried 
about the absence of the little fellow, and I only saw her with 
a calm face again when he turned up. He had been out 
with the signalman. Joy was then stamped on her every 
feature. 
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However, later on we had a great worry. I was resting after 
lunch, when there there came a knock at the door. I went to see 
who it was and invited him in. It was Colonel Joca, from Gamel- 
leira, who had come to see me at the cottage at an hour when 
there was no train. So it could only be for a special visit. The 
Colonel had seemed to me to be a pleasant man, who talked 
agreeably and made general comments, which were not without 
humour. However, it turned out that on this occasion he had 
come to speak to me on a particular matter. His friend Jose 
Joaquim do Jura^a had consulted him about finding the solution 
to a certain question. But could this question concern me? 

'The point is that you sent Ze Joaquim a message which 
annoyed the old fellow. I know the matter in itself would 
have no sort of importance if it were not for my friend’s character. 
Looking-for-trouble Joaquim, you might call him. He is never 
out of some land dispute in the neighbourhood. In your case, the 
trouble is about a little nigger boy, who has run away from 
the plantation, and has gone to earth here. The thing hasn't 
the smallest importance. The nigger boy is free. He has no 
father, he has no mother and he has every right to go where he 
pleases. But the Senhor will understand—round here things 
are rather different. If the 'cabras’ find out that the owner of 
a plantation can’t keep a negro between the shafts, they will 
all take the bit between their teeth, and there will be no means 
of keeping the herd in order.” 

I explained the story of Luiz to Colonel Joca. The child 
was already living at the station when I reached Pureza. Now 
the poor lad had made himself friends in my house, and my 
servant had grown to treat him as a son. 

Colonel Joca himself did not attach the smallest importance 
to the whole thing; but there was his friend Z6 Joaquim: 

"The old boy is a very good sort. He and I share the same 
opinions, and he never gives me any trouble. On election day, 
he is always there at the voting station, with his people solid 
behind him. And he is a man of substance and a very good 
payer. He was a friend of my father’s, and he goes on standing 
by me in political matters in the same way. But you would 
never believe how excited the old man can get over quarrels 
about questions of land. He spends his life in litigation. He 
has got a law suit on now, with that Dr. Velloso, quite close 
here, about a wire fence. The old fellow is like that. Yesterday 
morning he turned up at my works, to ask my advice. He 
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said that he had received an affront, and that I saw before me 
a man who had lost the respect of the people. And he told 
me the story. I took that idea out of his head. I told him there 
was no question of an affront, and I explained that you came 
from outside and were accustomed to live with people of a 
different sort. If you didn’t send him back the negro, it was 
because the law was on your side in the matter. However, the 
old fellow would listen to nothing. He had received an affront. 
His messenger had been given a bad welcome by you.” 

He went on talking like that without end. I was amazed 
at this eloquence of Colonel Joca’s. I told him the whole 
story. I had said nothing to the messenger which could give 
offence to anyone. The only thing was that I had not given 
up the urchin; and it would have been absurd if I had done so. 
After all, was there no justice around here? The Colonel let 
me speak as long as I liked, and he said that I was entirely right. 
The trouble was the character of the old man. That was why 
he had come to see me. He knew I was a gentleman, and there¬ 
fore why should I make difficulties? I was here to pass the 
time and to breathe the fresh air, and it was really not worth 
while to stir up quarrels with a crank like Jos6 Joaquim. So 
the Colonel asked me to give Luiz up to him. 

At this point, I saw Felismina come in with her lips quite 
pale. Her mouth quivered, and she found it difficult to pro¬ 
nounce a word: 

“Master L61a,” she said to me, “don't give up the black 
boy.” 

I saw that my negress was on the point of having a fit, 
then and there, before the Colonel. I felt a self-possession 
which surprised me. I got up, and made Felismina sit down; 
and then, to the astonishment of the Colonel, I began to take a 
strong tone. I don’t know how the thing happened. My calm 
and serenity of a moment before had deserted me. No one 
should take the boy away, I said. The curious thing was that 
I knew quite well that all this was beyond me, that it did not 
correspond to my real strength. Then the Colonel got up 
and came towards me. I felt that he was going to try and 
smooth me down. There was no reason for all this, he said. He 
had only come to intercede as a friend, and the whole thing would 
be settled in the most friendly way in the world. And yet all 
I could say was to repeat firmly and unshakably, “The black boy 
does not leave my house.” I saw people on the porch, who 
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were looking in. I saw Margarida, with her fair hair, at Felis- 
mina's side, and I saw the urchin Luiz crying. 

When Colonel Joca had gone, I came to myself, and my reason¬ 
ing powers began keenly working again. I had broken with 
feudalism. I had declared war on the overlords in defence of 
the under-dogs. It had been a fine flourish; but what was 
coming of all this? I was thinking the matter over when the 
station-master arrived at my house. He had come to have a 
friendly talk, he said. Everyone at Pureza liked me. I was a 
pleasant person. But he had come to give me a piece of advice. 
I had better not meddle with a wild beast like Colonel Z6 Joaquim. 
He was a serpent. I had only to ask De Velloso what he had 
to put up with from the man. 

“As for me, if I were the Senhor, I would give up the 
lad." 

After this grandson of a plantation owner had left me, 
Felismina came to speak to me. She was now calmer and more 
mistress of herself. The best thing, she said, would be to send 
the boy away from here, to Recife. Here, everyone told her 
that it was folly to try and put one's foot down for an urchin. 
There were so many of them that it was absurd to make bad 
blood on account of Luiz. She admitted that she had an 
exaggerated affection for him. But what was to be done? It 
was the strength of her heart speaking. 

Felismina went back to the kitchen, and, in the great silence 
of Pureza, I resumed my examination of the matter. In a 
couple of words, this was the position. An obstinate man was 
prepared to take action against me. A man who knew the 
whole lot of them had come to warn me. The station-master, 
Antonio Cavalcanti, had been obliged to submit to their abuse 
of authority, and I could see for myself how the carters from 
Gamelleira and Jura$a talked big at the station. And yet, 
there was I, with the help of absolutely nobody, all alone, able 
to rely merely on the support of an old woman—there was I, 
making myself a rebel for the sake of a poor negro. Now that 
I was by myself, I saw the danger of the situation clearly. 
There was that Dr. Velloso, who was also at the head of lands 
and men, but who had to support the temper of this devil of 
a Colonel, merely on account of a wire fence. They had been 
quarrellingover it more than twenty years—Dr. Velloso defending 
himself, and the Colonel attacking. As for me, I had come to 
Pureza in search of fresh air, in order to make up for the deficiencies 
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of a constitution destroyed by bad hereditary tendencies. The 
land had indeed given me everything, all its largesse. I was now 
strong. I had a new way of life. I took and felt interest in 
other people. 

From where I was, I could hear blind Ladislau talking. 

I saw that I had involved myself in the destiny of this black 
boy. He was something more than a servant. There was 
much that I could do for him. The story of Antonio Cavalcanti 
was a sad case, which would defy the talent of a novelist. I 
was thinking that it would need an English one to do justice 
to the decadence of a family of a Z6 Joaquim from Palmares. 
Pureza was tying me up with the lives of other people: there was 
no doubt about that. Formerly, when I looked at other people, 
I saw them as members of a different species. Here, at Pureza, 
I should be able to correct all my weakness, all the meanness 
of my nature. Colonel Joca, of Gamelleira, had gone off with 
my reply to his friend. Felismina was now calm, and had full 
confidence in Master L61a. Antonio had given me friendly 
advice, which made me rather frightened; but all the same, I 
had something new in me. That was a discovery which I made 
without seeking it, and it filled me with joy. I was happy. 
The damp heat of December reached the hammock in which I 
was resting. I rejoiced in feeling the wind which came from 
the eucalyptus trees, the breeze which wrapped me in its tender¬ 
ness, like the caress of one who loved me. I felt a desire to stay 
here for the rest of my life, to allow time to run on in that outer 
world, and leave other men to their excitement and their wars 
and their crimes and their ambitions. Here, in my hammock, 
I drank in the clear afternoon of Pureza, with the murmur of 
the stream, down there, and the cheep of the cigalas and the 
chatter of the birds. I had no sort of fear of Colonel Jos6 
Joaquim. After that, I heard the voice of Felismina, who was 
calling me. I don't know what for. Then the whistle of a 
train broke the silence of the station. It must be some goods 
train or other. I raised myself from my hammock, and, to my 
surprise, I saw that it was a special passenger train, which had 
stopped at Pureza. 


D 
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IT was the General Manager's train. My friend Lauro, who had 
discovered Pureza for me, was there with the General Manager, 
on a tour of inspection. They came to the cottage. My friend 
considered that I was changed—no longer the yellow-corn- 
plexioned and mournful creature of three months ago. The 
Englishman sent to his saloon to fetch his drinks, and they stayed 
there until nightfall chatting with me and talking about the 
war, which seemed to be going on for ever. The Englishman 
believed with absolute certainty in the victory of his own people; 
and was confident that America would go into the war. 

I spoke to Lauro about the events of the morning; and he 
thought the thing was monstrous. He offered at once to find a 
friend in the Government, and to take active steps. I thanked 
him. There was no need of that for the moment. 

That night, the special train left for Parahyba. Pureza was 
handed over to its moonlight. I confess that I felt a certain 
yearning for everything that the train represented. It whistled 
at a distant curve. Then I saw the station lamp burning, and 
the ticking of the telegraph machine seemed to be in my house. 
Antonio Cavalcanti was asking for the line for the special train. 
Other station-masters were getting ready to receive the General 
Manager. Inside his saloon, with its bed and its stove, the 
Englishman drank his whisky, and looked out upon Brazil, on 
its land and on its people, with his advance of a thousand years, 
with his accumulated civilization, acquired thanks to others 
like himself, who had settled all over the world. 

The moonlight nights at Pureza were sad. Surrounded by 
the darkness of the deep shadows, I shut myself into my cottage, 
with my solitude all the greater by reason of the deep wells 
of shadow outside. Here, the moon itself was a danger. It 
made the surrounding darkness more dense. It made every¬ 
thing swollen in size. The whole place took on an aggressive 
air of melancholy when the moon was in the sky—the eucalyptus 
trees around the cottage, the station with its human lives delivered 
over to slumber. I thought about Margarida, about the incident 
with Colonel Joca, about the visit of my friend; and the moon 
spread itself over the heights, covering the tree-tops with its 
whiteness—and I went on thinking about the woman. What 
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could the life of Margarida be? What had her mother, her 
father and her ancestors given her? That fair hair meant 
something in the way of race, at least a family with the blood 
of white men. And then Cavalcanti—I had not much faith in 
those stories of an alleged Pernambuco aristocracy. Much more 
likely to be a fable for the entertainment of a few members of 
the Historic Institute. I have known Wanderleys who were 
dark and Albuquerques who were much fairer than Luiz. Yes, 
that fair hair of Margarida’s. And why the name? Was it a 
tradition from the Cavalcanti side of the family or from the side 
of Dona Francisquinha? There were certain quite common 
flowers with that name. 

One day Dona Francisquinha came and asked me for a 
novel to read. She already knew The Fair Young Man, which 
was very good, and also The Prisoner of the Rua Nova. It 
seemed to me that there was something interesting in this 
curiosity. There she was, doing all her housework, cooking 
the meals, washing the linen, mending for her husband and 
her daughters, and all the same she wanted to borrow a novel 
to read. Such vitality made me feel envious. During her long 
service as a small station-master’s wife she had apparently 
sometimes found consolation in the loves and misfortunes of 
people in books. What can Dona Francisquinha have been 
like when she was newly married? Antonio Cavalcanti had 
been employed by the railway for more than twenty years. 
He had been at all the dead-end stations. He had, it is true, 
been station-master at Campina Grande. He must certainly 
have committed some fault in his life for them to put him at 
Pureza and those other still worse places. Twenty-five years 
—and there he was with two unmarried daughters, two girls 
at Pureza, in the middle of sugar plantations and obliged to 
live in fear of Colonel Joca and Colonel Ze Joaquim. 

I went to bed with the story of the station-master in my 
head. All this was even meaner than my own life. Margarida 
and Maria Paula were no doubt sleeping with memories of the 
passengers, handsome men whom they had seen going through 
at nine in the morning and two in the afternoon. On Good 
Friday there were no trains. That must be the very depth of 
solitude for Pureza—a whole day without the life which was 
brought by the trains. Senhor Antonio would not put on his 
cap with the gold letters. Dona Francisquinha would not sell 
any cups of coffee. Maria Paula and Margarida would not see 
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the men who were there for the fifteen minutes' halt and looked 
at them. 

Sleep refused to come to me. I had been under the influence 
of a series of strong emotions all day. The result was that I 
thought all the more about the station-master’s life. Suddenly 
an idea came to me, like a stone cast into the pool of my con¬ 
sciousness. Suppose I married Margarida. Here was an idea. 
It would raise up the whole family. People would say: ‘Now 
that was a man. He was well off, and he went to spend a few 
days at a railway station, and there he fell in love with the 
poor station-master's daughter. That was a noble heart.' And 
while sleep refused to come, I went on letting my imagination 
run free. The truth is that this romantic notion was by no 
means disagreeable to me. More than once, ideas of the kind 
had come into my head, but I had run away from them, had 
hopped from one to another. But I was pleased with this story 
of Margarida. My state of mind remained like that until far 
into the night. The moonlight streamed into the room, and the 
scent of the eucalyptus and the jasmines at the station helped 
to promote my amorous projects. It must have been very late. 
Now it was the ticking of the dining-room clock which prevented 
my going to sleep. Margarida had vanished. The marriage 
of the man with the noble heart had vanished. All that remained 
was the noise from downstairs, which kept sleep away from me. 
In moments of acute discomfort like this, I used to feel my 
feet cold and my hands cold. It was getting to the point of 
anguish. I heard dogs barking—far away, perhaps from the 
house at the top of the hill. They must be asleep, without taking 
any notice of a dog baying the moon. I stretched myself out 
m my bed and stayed motionless. It was my method of defence 
at a certain point to force my body to remain in one position. I 
remembered the powers of the fakirs. But this will to rigidity 
hardly lasted a moment. I turned over from one side to the 
other in search of repose. The dog went on barking; but there 
came a moment when I did not hear it any more. A mix-up 
of it all, of another world, of my feelings and of some other 
thing—I knew not what—took possession of me. And I passed 
into sleep; but it was to dream. 

From this uneasy night I awoke with a sound of sobbing in 
my ears. At first I thought it was left over from my dream; 
but the sobbing went on. It was down in the kitchen. I got 
up hurriedly, and I saw Felismina with her head laid on the table. 
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sobbing. What had happened? I ran to the negress, and when 
she saw me, she threw herself at me with a howl: 

“Luiz has run away, Master L61a.” 

It was true. The people from the station were already in 
the house. The urchin had bolted in the special train last night, 
and the thing had only been found out this morning. The signal¬ 
man had seen him talking to the brakeman of the special. The 
poor boy had not trusted in my protection. He had preferred 
to escape, in desperation, into the outer world. How could the 
cottage be strong enough to defend him against Colonel Z 6 
Joaquim de Juraga. In her grief, Felismina seemed to be 
mourning the death of some dear loved one. The poor negress 
was inconsolable. This distressed me. Margarida, who was in 
the cottage, seemed prettier than ever, as I looked at her— 
small waist, large hips and legs. I was astonished to realize 
how I wanted, how I desired this girl. She had come to try 
and console Felismina; but she could not convince the negress, 
though she stayed talking with her for a long time. No need 
to worry, she said. The boy would surely come back. I sent 
for the station-master, and drew up a telegram to the public 
authorities, giving a description of Luiz. We should certainly 
have the black boy back soon, I said. The old negress took 
consolation a little. Everyone was assuring her that Luiz would 
return. 

That was how it was until the whole affair gradually relapsed 
into the category of things past; and Felismina's grief calmed 
down as though some pain-killing drug had been acting upon 
her. When she suddenly saw that there was no coffee ready 
for me, she put her hands to her head. She had gone and 
forgotten the coffee of Master L61a. Luiz had made her lose the 
consciousness of her slavery. It was evidently an awful thing 
to her to fail in her duty towards me. 

Up there, in my bedroom, one of the windows looked out 
towards the back, where Pureza’s little river flowed by—a 
gentle stream, whose waters sang as they flowed over the stones. 
Ladislau knew every one of its hollows and its depths, which were 
the haunts of the delicious pitus, with their long claws like 
lobsters. From my room I could see the dawn filtering into the 
valley, and just below the cottage there was a sort of bathing- 
place, which had been made for the servants of the house and 
was merely shut off by a fence of palm leaves. There was 
just room to take off one's clothes. A great ingazeira tree, with 
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spreading branches, made a secluded spot in the stream, though 
the palm leaves of the fence were the only things which protected 
a bather from being seen. All this belonged to the time when 
the English had the house, and now the bathing-place was no 
longer used. 

However, on this particular morning, I saw from my bedroom 
that there was someone in it, and, without looking for her, I 
saw that it was Margarida. My first impulse was to go away 
from the window. It was not proper to stay where I was, but 
I stayed. Then I saw Margarida undress completely, and then 
draw back a little from the cold water. Her whole body was 
there for me to see. I felt a quivering run down my back, a 
strange feeling of pleasure, an immense will to live. I heard 
the noise of her body plunging into the water—the body of Mar¬ 
garida in the waters of the Pureza stream. I wanted to run 
away from the window. I felt myself trembling, and at the 
same time something inside me breathing life. But I had not 
the courage to go. I saw her when she got out, shivering with 
cold and rubbing her body with her hands. I saw everything. 
Once more I waited so as to drink this delicious sensation to the 
full. I could have run there, have seized this splendid body 
in my arms, have kissed it and taken it for my own. Just then 
I heard the voice of Felismina, calling me to my coffee: 

“Master L61a, the coffee is on the table/* 

When I got downstairs, Margarida was already dressed, with 
the water dripping from her fair hair. She had come out from 
behind the fence, little dreaming of the force of vitality which 
she had aroused. She had walked up to the cottage; and she 
had heard Felismina calling me for the second time. 

There was a world in this body of Margarida*s—*a world 
which I had not yet discovered. While Felismina was giving 
me my coffee, the girl had come to chat with her and to pass 
her gentle hands over the grief of the poor negress; and I saw 
her there, quite close to me. It was the same white body which 
I had seen, which I had felt with all my senses, as if it had 
been pressed against my own. Then the girl went away, and 
I looked out from my porch upon the Pureza morning, and 
enjoyed it as a present from God. I had only slept for about 
three hours, and yet I felt myself strangely well disposed towards 
all the world. 
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XIII 

I went out that morning with the intention of taking a long walk; 
and so I crossed the stream and arrived at a part of the country 
where I had never been before. The plain was covered with 
fields of sugar-cane. I went on so far that when I stopped I 
was at the gate of a sugar works. The planter’s house w r as at 
the top of an open hill, without a tree near it, but with its four 
typical gutters at the corners of the roof; and-the factory was 
down below, with its tiled roof nearly touching the ground. 
There was a small tank, and, in the middle of the enclosure, a 
handsome tree—no doubt planted for the cattle to rest under it. 
Soon I was joined by a tall and thin man, dressed almost like a 
labourer. 

“Good day,” he said. “Has the Senhor come to look for 
someone?” 

When he learnt that I did not want anything, he asked me 
into the house. 

“The Senhor might rest a little and take a coffee.” 

He was the owner of the plantation. The house he lived in was 
a hovel—old chairs with worn-out straw seats, a sofa in a comer 
and a pinewood table with a dirty top, all this furnishing only 
half the room. I was at the Resplendor sugar plantation, 
belonging to Colonel Luiz Ignacio. I had a horrible cup of 
coffee, and I said good-bye to the planter. The man did all 
he could to persuade me to take his horse to go home. There 
was more than a league to walk. I thanked him, and I went 
out into the beating sun of the forenoon. This man did not 
seem to be conscious of his own life. When I saw that I was 
nearing the road to the cottage, with its green eucalyptus trees, 
I felt that I had come back from a foreign country. Here lay 
the peace of my comfortable house, the murmur of my trees and 
that ease and satisfaction in life, which I had really begun recently 
to feel. Colonel Ignacio employed half a dozen 'cabras'. That 
was more than I had; but his life was that of an animal, in his 
filthy house, swarming with flies from the cowsheds. When I 
got home, I took my shower bath, I revelled in my big bath towel 
and I lay down on my bed, waiting impatiently for Felismina to 
call me for lunch. From the kitchen came the good smell of 
clean cooking and tasty flavours. The colonel of the Resplendor 
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and his family had no doubt already devoured their piece of 
charque 1 , with its black beans and manioc flour. These people 
ill-treated the soil as if it were a deadly enemy, and all for this 
degraded life that they led. For them, the best that the soil 
deserved was to be beaten. It was merely used for what it could 
produce all the year round. It was given no nourishment. 
Nothing was returned to it. All that was done was to dig and 
to sow; and after the harvest, to set fire to the rest. They 
quarrelled with each other for a square foot of land; but for them, 
property was no more than a sort of sadism. 

Felismina called me for my lunch. Down there, the table 
was laid—a vase of flowers in the middle, a very clean table¬ 
cloth and a plate of steaming soup. Four months earlier, 
every meal had been an effort to me. To-day, health, strength 
and vitality made me see things in a different light. The eyes 
of my negress were still red; but her grief at the flight of Luiz 
did not impair her sight, and she noticed at once that I was 
burnt by the sun. She scolded me about it. This sort of thing 
could only do me harm. My morning walk had been too long. 
Out there in the kitchen Ladislau was tuning up his fiddle. I 
heard Felismina asking him not to play, and soon afterwards 
she came in to wait upon me. Her eyes were full of tears. 

“Master L61a, the boy will never come back/' 

She dropped into a chair, sobbing. Ladislau came up, on 
tiptoe. 

"You must not worry like that, Senhora Felismina. My 
belief is that the child will come back again." 

The blind man tried to console her. For this lunch, I was 
to have the piths that he had brought me, but I could not finish 
them. The suffering of the poor negress made me too unhappy. 
She had spent her whole life suffering for others. She had 
passed from my mother to my sister. She had done nothing 
but wait upon others. And now she had suddenly formed this 
attachment for Luiz, and she was suffering as though she had 
given the urchin her flesh and blood. 

From the porch I could easily hear her conversation with 
Ladislau. He was trying to console her in everything he said. 
Life was like that. The boy might become somebody and be 
happy; but Felismina would not resign herself to the idea that 
Luiz would never return to her side. Ladislau was for recog¬ 
nizing the possibility of a final separation. It was perhaps for 
1 Charque=hard sun-dried beef. 
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the good of the child. Everyone in the world had some reason 
for existing. 

“I don't complain of being blind. No, it could have been 
much worse. Look. The life of Chico Gomez is much worse 
than mine. He was a mechanic at Gamelleira, and he is now 
living on his back, tied to his bed like a rag. He is no good for 
anything any more. I am still good for something.'* 

A little later Ladislau went out to wait for the two o'clock 
train. When he passed by my hammock, one might have 
thought that he saw me; for he pulled off his hat: 

“God preserve the Senhor/' was what her always said when 
he felt that I was near him. 

There he stood on the station platform, waiting for the 
train, with his fiddle slung across his back. Senhor Antonio 
had already put on his cap, and his wife had her tray of coffee 
ready. Margarida and Maria Paula must both be in front of 
the looking glass, getting themselves up for the afternoon train. 

My walk had tired me and made me want to sleep. From 
the eucalyptus trees came a delightful breeze. I remembered 
Margarida at her bath and my visit to the Resplendor. Felis- 
mina’s trouble pained me. I slept a little, and was woken up 
by the whistle of the train, as it stopped at Pureza. The engine 
clanked along to take water, and Ladislau’s fiddle whined even 
more sadly than usual this afternoon. No doubt Felismina's 
grief lent inspiration to her friend. I suddenly grew sad. The 
train left. The Sao Miguel postman called at the cottage to 
leave my mail. I said a few words to Felismina. I was of the 
same opinion as Ladislau. It was perhaps for Luiz's own good 
that he had gone away. 

Pureza gradually reverted to normal. The afternoon 
advanced. The cigalas must have felt the growing cool of the 
evening, for they made their song more and more pathetic. 
Birds and cigalas alike devoted all their efforts to their farewell 
to the sun. I grew sadder than ever. I should have liked to 
make something better of Luiz than a plantation urchin, to have 
repaired some of the scars of poverty, to have brought the 
light of education to that consciousness, which was in danger of 
rotting in cowhouse dung. And Luiz had not trusted me. 
Yet he had seen my courage in the answer that I had given 
to Colonel Joca. I had surpassed myself in his defence. But 
he had run away all the same. He trusted more in the pro¬ 
tection which the wide world would give him. And there was 
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Felismina crying. At bottom, she was complaining of me too. 
Master L61a, if he had been different, would have protected the 
boy. She knew that I could not resist a shower, that my body 
could not stand any great effort. But the negress had helped 
me to get the better of my nature. Little doubt but that she 
held me responsible for the urchin's disappearance. In other 
hands everything would have been safe. 

That evening, Ladislau stayed longer than usual in the 
kitchen; and Dona Francisquinha had already come to keep 
her friend company. 

The sun was setting slowly. Up on the hill-tops, there were 
still a few oblique rays, falling tenderly upon the tops of the 
trees and touching the green leaves with gentle caresses of 
farewell. The silence of Pureza gave the impression that every¬ 
thing had come to a halt. The world had stopped for a minute 
or two. In the kitchen the chatter went on in whispers. Even 
the stream held back, as it rippled over the stones. From far 
away, as from the other side of the world, came the lowing of 
an ox which had lost the rest of the herd. And my sadness 
took advantage of all this and merged itself in nature's suspended 
vitality. If I could have wept at these moments it would 
have been a relief to this anguish, which tore at my heart. 
Senhor Antonio had lit the station's platform lamp. Ladislau 
had gone home. He was blind and poor and was loved by no 
one; and yet he was happy, and gave counsels of courage to others, 
and could see that there were others more wretched than he in 
the world. Margarida walked past the porch, and wished me 
good night. How happy I should have been if she had come 
and shared my sadness. She was on her way to find Felismina, 
who was really suffering much less than I. No one would have 
said that the master of the cottage was stretched out in that 
long-fringed hammock, and that his heart was heavy and that 
he had a lump in his throat—that he was more miserable than 
those poor rustics with their stinking pigsties, more miserable 
than the owner of the Resplendor plantation, than Antonio 
Cavalcanti, than the blind man, than Felismina, who was now 
crying. At such moments in my life, there had only been one 
thing to bring me tranquillity, and that was tears, a good flood 
of tears. I should have liked to weep now, but I could not. 
Something held me by the throat. And then the night came 
down, quickly, suddenly, as though someone had turned off a 
switch. 
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XIV 

eelismina had been obliged to take to her bed with an attack 
of erysipelas. Dona Francisquinha and her daughters came to 
the cottage to do what the negress used to do for me; but she 
went on looking after 'Master L61a’ from her bed. There was 
only the irresistible weight of illness that could interrupt this 
instinct of devotion. Nothing was left undone. Lunch arrived 
punctually. The house lost none of its habitual orderliness. 
The only thing that I missed was Felismina. I missed the slave 
to whom I had been accustomed for so many years. Dona 
Francisquinha surpassed herself in her care for me. Margarida 
and Maria Paula came and went in the house like two servants, 
cleaning, tidying, putting things in order. Every morning, I 
looked at Margarida taking her bath. Sometimes she was 
accompanied by her sister, and the two white bodies showed up 
in the sunlight. I stayed there, spying behind the shutters, 
with my heart beating and my senses on fire. These few minutes 
were immense. It was as if my whole body had taken on a new 
colour, while my blood coursed swiftly through my veins. It 
seemed to me that I had robbed the girl of something, that some 
part of her modesty was in my hands. I had lowered myself a 
great deal by this licentious curiosity; but looking at Margarida 
at her bath was already a necessity for me, a necessity which I 
had to satisfy. Now she was constantly coming and going in 
the cottage. One morning, someone knocked at the door of 
my bedrom. It was Margarida, with a message from Felismina. 

A few moments earlier I had seen this beautiful white body 
plunging into the waters of the stream. Her fair hair, still 
wet, was parted on her forehead, and hung down to her shoulders. 
Her blue eyes, her flesh, her vitality filled my bedroom with a 
strange emanation. It was as though Margarida were standing 
naked, there before me. She smiled at me. She had come to 
change the sheets of my bed. I saw her leaning down at her 
work, and I saw her legs, which were revealed by the position 
she was in. Then I suddenly felt that I could seize Margarida, 
become master of her flesh. Afterwards, when she went out 
of the room, it was as though life had withdrawn from it, as 
though something essential had left me. A doctor had said to 
me: 
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“If the Senhor will only wait, you will be cured one day. 
Nature herself will correct this inhibition/* 

And the fact was that when I looked into myself now, I 
met another man within me. It was not a complete change. The 
anguish and the sleeplessness were still there, for they came 
back from time to time. Besides, all my interest in other 
people collapsed at the first disillusion. 

I was worried about Felismina. For the past week, she had 
not had the strength to lift her head, and had been laid out by 
this illness—she who had ordered her whole life, for twenty-four 
years, by the duty of serving me. When I went to her room, 
to speak to her, the station-master’s wife was always there. 
Felismina could not find words to describe the devotion of 
Dona Francisquinha. For the first time in her whole life she 
had now met someone who would put things into her hands, 
who would go about and use her own hands to serve her. The 
gratitude of the negress could be read in her face. 

“I didn't think that there existed people so kind as that 
family at the station," she said to me. “It was a providence from 
heaven which made the Senhor think of this place." 

But she did not forget Luiz. One of the engine drivers had 
told the signalman that he had seen the boy at the station of 
the branch junction. Whenever I entered the negress' room, 
she always asked me if there were any news of Luiz. It was 
indeed this great sorrow which had brought on the poor creature's 
attack of erysipelas. All her being had become permeated by 
her affection for the urchin. This violent passion had broken 
down a constitution which had resisted all the infection of 
illness from our family. Yet she had attached herself to me and 
mine for life and death. It had often happened that my thoughts 
had turned to the possibility of Felismina dying. The very idea 
made me tremble. When I saw her now with this high temper¬ 
ature, I thought of sending for a doctor from Recife; but Dona 
Francisquinha laughed at the idea. 

“It's not worth while, Senhor. Erysipelas is never any¬ 
thing more than this high temperature. When Antonio gets a 
touch of it, he even becomes delirious, and talks nonsense. But 
it passes away. The only thing to do is to apply the ointment 
that I have given Felismina; with an infusion of pitanga as 
well, she will get along nicely." 

This was how Felismina remained for about a week. Mean¬ 
while, Margarida came nearer and nearer to me. She was not 
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a timid little thing, as I had thought. It was from her that the 
advances came. It was she who sought me out, who spoke the 
first word. I was in my bedroom, and Margarida came in to 
fetch something or other. I was reading, in bed, and she drew 
up quite close to me. I seemed to see her whole body naked, 
as it was when she was bathing. A wave of drunkenness passed 
over me, a sort of dazzlement, which was the most splendid thing 
that I had ever felt in my life. We exchanged kisses on the 
bed, and for half an hour it was an ecstasy, a voluptuous give 
and take of caresses. I felt that I was truly a man. When she 
left me, and I was alone in my room, I should have liked to shout 
out to the whole world, to tell the whole world that I was a 
healthy man, able to love, able to pursue love to the very 
end. A woman would no longer be an instrument of torture 
for me. 

All this happened before the two o’clock train. I went 
downstairs all radiant, and I found Felismina seated in the arm¬ 
chair in the kitchen. I embraced the old negress, as I had never 
done since I was a child. 

"What is it that Master L61a has seen to-day? My word! 
I can’t recognize him." 

I went on to the porch, and looked at the landscape and the 
trees. If it had not been for this sun, I should have gone out 
walking, walking. I wanted to feel myself nearer to the world, 
I wanted my contacts with it to be more direct. Margarida was 
already at the station window, and made me a little sign—fair 
hair, young flesh, a great fountain of life. 


XV 

it was now a month since Felismina had begun doing all the 
work in the cottage once more. The only thing was that I would 
not allow her to stand at the kitchen stove. I had a good deal 
of trouble before I succeeded in bringing in someone else to 
take her place. "I am not such a wreck that I can’t hold the 
handle of a saucepan," she said. She became more mistress 
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of the house than ever; but all the same, she did not leave the 
kitchen, where she went on receiving her friends, Ladislau and 
the station people. Moreover, age had not dimmed the keenness 
of my old negress’ eyes. She had noticed that there was some¬ 
thing between Margarida and me. She said nothing to me, but 
I suspected that she had guessed what were the relations between 
me and the station-master’s elder daughter. One day before 
I spoke to her at all, she came along with a rambling story, 
like someone who is trying to touch upon a subject without 
seeming to do so. I pretended not to understand, and my 
evasiveness no doubt aroused her mistrust. She went so far 
as to forget Luiz and to increase her solicitude for me more and 
more. She even exaggerated her attentions and her care, 
and reproved me for my long walks and for taxing my strength. 
I had the impression that Felismina had gone back to the time 
of my childhood, so devoted and assiduous was she. I said 
nothing, and I listened to her reproofs in silence, so as not to 
hurt her. Why should I wound this motherly affection? I 
laughed, and so did she; for she was pleased to see me 
merry, even when it was because I was disobeying her 
warnings. 

There was no sort of doubt that she suspected my relations 
with Margarida. She began to show a certain coolness towards 
the girl, and to abandon her former cordiality. It was Mar¬ 
garida herself who told me so. The old thing was no longer the 
same as before, and did not receive her with the brightness 
which she still showed towards the mother and the sister. I 
did not go to the window any more to see Margarida at her bath; 
for now the whole of her belonged to me. Ever since that day 
in my room and our kisses there, she had always come back at 
the same time, until Felismina recovered. The fact is that my 
existence had completely changed. An absolute satisfaction 
with life had taken possession of me. I stopped being persecuted 
by sleeplessness, and my attacks of black despair were over and 
done with. Margarida was a fount of vitality to me. She gave 
me everything that she could give; and what a joy it was to be 
at her side! 

Every night, I left the door on the porch open, and she 
crept out of the station and came to me. I can remember the 
first night, my beating heart, my fear. From the window, I saw 
Margarida leave her house and cross the railway line, and then 
heard her pass into the cottage, climb the stairs as silently as a 
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cat and come into the room and into my arms. All the reserves 
of my manhood, all the caresses that I had never yet given, were 
lavished upon Margarida in that great wedding night. Felis- 
mina was in her room with her sufferings, and would hear nothing. 
Thus my greatest joy reposed upon the sufferings of one who had 
been a slave to me every moment of my life. 

A few days later, Margarida told me the story, her story, 
the pitiful story of her family, the miserable adventures of her 
father, Antonio Cavalcanti, and the nobility of her mother. 
She told it all to me, and left out nothing. She did not even 
forget the smallest details; for I asked her questions all the time, 
as I was determined to know everything. Some pages back, 
I spoke of the kind of man who would be needed to do justice 
to the story of these people, to the whole tragedy under whose 
weight the station-master’s family had been brought so low. 
What I had not been able to imagine was the degree of baseness 
to which Antonio Cavalcanti had himself fallen. 


XVI 

dona francisquinha’s father had kept a shop in Itabaiana. 
He was a respectable man, who brought up his family as well 
as he could. Antonio Cavalcanti, who was then a commercial 
traveller, came along, and fell in love with one of the daughters. 
The bride had a little bit of money, about ten contos of reis, 
which she had inherited from her mother. It was then that the 
troubles of Dona Francisquinha began. Her husband was 
‘ always gambling, and left her alone in the house in the rua do 
Aragdo. When the first child came, want was already familiar 
in the home. The husband had lost his job, and now did night 
work for a few gamblers. The money he brought back did not 
purchase much. They then went to live at Afogados, and it was 
at this period that penury established itself definitely in the 
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household. Soon afterwards, Maria Paula was bom, in the 
midst of old rags of linen and compassionate neighbours. Dona 
Francisquinha’s father died in debt, so that all she received had 
to go to pay overdue bills. This was when Antonio Cavalcanti 
was offered a station-master's post. They went off to the end 
of the world, to a place which had no name, but was just a 
train halt. They stayed there at least two years. Anyhow, 
life was not as black there as it had been at Afogados. The 
station-master earned a hundred milreis a month, and he had 
free milk for the children, as a big farmer near the station sent 
it for them. But the husband managed to gamble at the nearest 
little town, and Dona Francisquinha was left alone in this 
desert. One night, when he was playing cards half a league 
away, the telegraph machine began ticking. She knew that 
it meant that a goods train was asking for a clear line; but she 
did not know how to give the reply signal, and Antonio was out. 
She went to call the signalman, but could not find him. Then she 
set off in the darkness to fetch her husband. She found him at 
the lansquenet table, and they both came back at the double. 
He was given a reprimand for his slackness on duty and nearly 
had his job taken away. In the end, he was sent off to another 
lonely spot, where they passed a few more years. The life of 
the family was always the same—gambling and poverty. The 
children got bigger and reached school age, but the nearest 
school was nearly a league away. Margarida had grown up in 
this place, where there was absolutely nothing but the station, 
and beside it, the cotton ginning factory of Dr. Claudino. She 
could remember the struggles of her mother against her father's 
passion. She had seen Antonio Cavalcanti sowing the seeds 
of poverty by bringing to the house the worst kind of company, 
who stayed there, gambling until midnight. They were the 
lowest sort of riff-raff, ‘cabras' from Sape, market-place card 
sharpers; and he brought them all to the station. Dona Francis¬ 
quinha had to stay up to make coffee for this scum, who had no 
respect for her. Once, a certain Geroncio permitted himself to 
take a liberty with Antonio Cavalcanti's wife. She complained 
to her husband, who took the thing very lightly, and said that 
it was just a joke of Geroncio’s. From that moment, Dona 
Francisquinha ceased to have any confidence in her husband's 
protection. She cried a great deal. She was very lonely in 
this forsaken countryside, with two growing daughters, without 
anyone to whom she could tell her sorrows, and with a husband 
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who was so much the slave of his vice that he no longer worried 
himself about her. Now she knew how to use the telegraph 
machine; and while her husband gambled, she carried on the 
whole of the work of the station. 

Time passed. They were moved to Sap6. Margarida was 
sixteen and Maria Paula a year less. Fortunately, life was a 
little more agreeable in this village, which, compared with Ara$a, 
was a town. But it was here that Dona Francisquinha went 
through the worst sufferings of her life. Antonio Cavalcanti 
had gathered a set of ne'er-do-wells around him. A certain 
telegraphist came to work at the station. He was a man 
entirely without morals; and there was the poor woman with 
her two daughters in the house. At that time, Sap6 was just 
beginning to come into existence. Its fair was becoming more and 
more important. Shops and business houses sprang up, one by 
one. The little chapel of the cattle ranch, which had been there 
at the beginning, now became the church. People arrived from 
all parts. There was Capit&o Simplicio Coelho, with a well- 
equipped store, Domingues Paraguay, who sold beef, and 
Colonel Uchoa, an old man who shouted on the smallest provo¬ 
cation. 

Margarida thought that Sap6 was wonderful, compared with 
Ara$a. It was there that she had her first love affair, with a 
young man, who was cashier in Capit&o Simplicio's shop. Her 
mother was furious when she heard of it. She ought to be 
ashamed of herself, having a flirtation like that with a 
nobody. 

Antonio Cavalcanti was now in high society. He played 
cards with Capit&o Simplicio Coelho and with Joca Rapouso, 
the richest men in the place. At Sape they did nothing else 
but play, except on fair days. They played from morning to 
night. Soon, Antonio Cavalcanti began to behave like a man 
who had plenty of money in his pockets. Dona Francisquinha 
bought a gramophone, and gave dances at her house. There 
were parties every day. The house was always full. The little 
room at the station was not large enough. Guests even came 
from as far as Parahyba. Antonio Cavalcanti, accompanied by 
another fellow from Sap6, used to go every Saturday to play 
at the house of Capit&o Terto, a wealthy planter. It was said 
that they used to make the planter drink, and they won all his 
money. Once a cattle merchant arrived at the station, with his 
boots full of banknotes. 

s 
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The Sap6 station-master's house had become a social centre. 
Margarida’s sixteen years drew the looks of the men to her. Maria 
Paula was a jewel. They were two beauties. Candidates made 
their appearance from all sides. But misfortune was lurking 
around the house of Antonio Cavalcanti. His great friend was 
now a certain Major Luiz de Oliveira, of the Murim plantation. 
Presents from this man descended upon the station like rain— 
bags of sugar, parcels of maize, quarters of pigs, cases of oranges. 
Dona Francisquinha shared them out to all her Sap6 friends. 
Major Luiz de Oliveira had already invited the family of the 
station-master to pay him a visit at the plantation. He lived 
alone, as he had never wanted to get married. Once, the 
family accepted the invitation. The planter’s house was deserted, 
and its rooms empty. When she saw this, Dona Francisquinha 
thought about the chances of her daughters. Why should not 
Margarida marry Major Luiz de Oliveira? That would mean 
salvation for all of them. Antonio would take things a little 
more seriously, and Maria Paula would meet some nice young 
man, who would be glad to become the brother-in-law of an 
important planter. For this reason, she did all she could to 
break off the love affair between Margarida and the boy in the 
shop. To Margarida, her mother was kindness personified. 
Everything that she did and thought was for the good of her 
daughters. 

This is where the story begins to get sad. The Major wanted 
Margarida. There was no need to propose her to him, because 
he had already cast his eyes on her. And Margarida encouraged 
his hopes. He was a handsome man, and very pleasant. Dona 
Francisquinha liked him very much, and he tolerated the long 
conversations of Antonio Cavalcanti. Everyone at Sap6 began 
to ask when the wedding would be. Dona Francisquinha took 
advantage of her husband’s luck at cards to buy things, and to 
get her daughter's trousseau ready as best she could. The 
locally made lace was very cheap, and the openwork embroidery 
which is known by the name of 'labirinto' cost hardly any¬ 
thing. She and her daughters worked hard and arranged 
things. 

At this point, there were words one day at the station 
between Antonio Cavalcanti and another gambler. This person 
accused the station-master of having robbed Capit&o Terto at 
cards. 

“I won by fair play,” shouted Antonio Cavalcanti. 
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“Fair play be damned/’ said the man. “You made the old 
boy drunk, and then you cleared him out.” 

On this, the train came in, and the conversation was broken 
off. Dona Francisquinha called her husband, to find out what 
was the matter. It was all a lie. They could go and ask 
Colonel Domingues, who was there with him. He had played 
perfectly fair, a perfectly fair game. That ‘cabra’ had only 
talked as he did because he could not get into their set. It was 
envy. He had nothing to do with roughs of that kind. It was 
just envy which made the man come to the station and talk 
such idiocy. 

All the same, Dona Francisquinha was afraid that Major 
Luiz de Oliveira might get to hear of her husband’s irregularities. 
Although Antonio Cavalcanti talked big to others, he had never 
had the courage to raise his voice before his wife. It was with 
lowered head that he listened to the poor thing’s complaints and 
lamentations. Now came this story of cheating. His wife 
called him to order, and reminded him that he had two daughters, 
grown-up, one of them was about to marry a man of high social 
standing. Who would accept a father-in-law like him, who 
inspired no respect and hobnobbed with the lowest kind of 
people? He should think of his two daughters a little. 

Margarida overheard this conversation from her room; and 
the distress of her mother and the negligence of her father made 
her so sad that she wept. The major behaved as if he belonged 
to the family. He went in and out of the station, as if it had 
been his own house at the plantation. Every Saturday, Dona 
Francisquinha and the two girls went and stayed at Purim. 
They spent Sunday there. Dona Francisquinha ran the house. 
Maria Paula helped her, while Margarida went out riding with 
the Major. The wedding had been fixed for Saint John’s day. 
There was plenty of talk about it in Sap6 and about the noble 
heart of Major Luiz de Oliveira, who had refused various 
marriages with the daughters of rich planters from the valley 
of the Parahyba, and was going to marry this poor girl, whose 
father was a station-master. 

Dona Francisquinha was proud of Margarida. She had 
suffered much in the past. She had lived surrounded by animals, 
in lonely places where she heard the cries of foxes in the night, 
and had been left there with her two little girls, while her husband 
was sitting at the card-table and was consorting with men who 
went about barefoot. But now, at last, good luck had crossed 
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their threshold. Antonio was living in Capit&o Simplicio’s set. 
Sap6 seemed quite a town, the station was always full and fate 
had brought one of her daughters a marriage with a man of 
standing and wealth. 

It was true that the station was the gayest place in Sap£. 
Maria Paula used to start the gramophone, and people would 
stand open-mouthed at the door, to listen. The station-master 
was the only man in the place who had a thing like that. All 
the best people in Sap£ knew the family, the pretty daughters, 
the dances, Antonio Cavalcanti’s conversations. Invitations 
arrived for the daughters from neighbouring plantations to 
ask them to go and spend the day; and when the rich planters 
came to take the train with their families, their wives and 
daughters used to wait in the station-master’s house. Dona 
Francisquinha and her daughters were very much liked. They 
received presents from the whole neighbourhood—baskets of 
eggs, chickens, sacks of maize. Their life was now the life of 
the great. 

Thus it continued until the day when the Cavalcanti family 
met its greatest disaster. Major Luiz de Oliveira stopped 
taking the train at Sap6. He failed to put in an appearance for 
a week, for two weeks. Dona Francisquinha was disturbed at 
this absence. At the same time, Margarida began crying in 
comers. The mother guessed at once what the cause of this 
distress must be. She called her daughter, and made her 
confess. It was as though the poor woman had been struck by 
lightning. She collapsed upon the bed in a lump. She could 
not speak. Margarida saw that her mother had lost conscious¬ 
ness, and called Maria Paula. After that, Dona Francisquinha 
gave herself up to the deepest grief that Margarida had ever 
seen her suffer. So it was that Dona Francisquinha’s happiness 
came to an end. No reaction whatever came from Antonio 
Cavalcanti. He saw his daughter dishonoured, he saw his 
wife wounded to death, and yet he went on leading his gambler’s 
life, in Simplicio Coelho’s set. Now he began to bring people 
to the house. Margarida had become a centre of attraction. 
The news of her misfortune had got around. 

When Dona Francisquinha saw how calmly her husband took 
it all, the idea got into her head to defend her daughter herself. 
She went to see the police delegate; but the man would not 
move. It was not worth while. The best thing to do would 
be to keep quiet, and to draw as little attention as possible to 
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the matter. Who would go and make trouble with Major Luiz 
de Oliveira, a rich man and the friend of Colonel Trombone. The 
best thing was to behave as though nothing had happened. 
There was no judge at Sape. However, Dona Francisquinha 
did not lose courage; and, without her husband suspecting 
anything, she gave the excuse of wanting to consult a doctor, 
and betook herself to Recife, where she climbed the big stair¬ 
case of the Government Building, to demand the protection of 
the State Governor. She told him the whole story, and came 
back beaming, delighted with the result of her reception. She 
waited a day, a week, a month, a year. Major-Luiz de Oliveira 
passed through the station, perfectly self-possessed. 

Dona Francisquinha's deepest trouble came from her husband. 
That was her great humiliation. Antonio Cavalcanti had kept 
up his friendship with the Major. She learned it from the 
women of Sap£, who came and told her. This showed a complete 
lack of proper feeling on the part of her husband; and she spoke 
to him. She would go away to the end of the world, and take 
her daughters with her, to make prostitutes of them somewhere 
or other; but the certain thing was that she would not stop in 
Sap6. She insisted so much and so effectively that there came 
a transfer to Engenho dos Reis. It was a dull place, a very 
dull place, like Pureza. There was nothing but the station and 
the ruins of an old and abandoned sugar works. 

Nevertheless, the troubles of the family were not at an end. 
The mother noticed how the men who travelled by the trains 
looked at Margarida and Maria Paula; and at the end of a year 
Margarida began another love affair. Admirers had presented 
themselves, married men, rich men, commercial travellers. 
Dona Francisquinha was afraid. Even here, away in this desert, 
they would not leave her family in peace. Every day, a certain 
Sinhbzinho, a sugar planter, used to come and take the train. 
He would stop and have a chat with the station-master; but 
Dona Francisquinha saw quite well what his aim was. The 
plantation was not far away. Presents began to arrive; and 
Colonel Sinhbzinho presented his compliments—all leading up to 
the climax, which Dona Francisquinha awaited and dreaded. 
Margarida accepted him. Margarida had simply lost her head; 
and, from that time forward, the mother had no illusions about 
her elder daughter. She had desired happiness for her with 
all her heart, but now it was as if she had ceased to exist in this 
respect. All her care was now devoted to Maria Paula. She 
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meant to defend this one. The experience which she had 
learned with Margarida would help her to save Maria Paula. 
The child was getting on for sixteen, and was a beauty—with a 
pale bronze complexion and black hair, as opposed to Margarida, 
who was white-skinned and fair haired. Margarida's hair was 
like that of Antonio Cavalcanti, while that of Maria Paula 
derived rather from Dona Francisquinha’s side. 

The days followed one another at the Engenho dos Reis 
station, and they were all the same. Always the same emptiness, 
the same dullness. Margarida passed the time with Sinhbzinho, 
her father's friend; and Maria Paula made eyes at all the young 
men who went through in the train. The station became known. 
The young daughters of the station-master were talked about all 
along the line. When the train stopped, the men used to get 
out to have a closer look at them. The girls were courted during 
the few minutes when the engine was being watered. Afterwards 
silence fell, except for the ticking of the telegraph machine. 
Dona Francisquinha worked, Margarida and Maria Paula dreamed 
and life went on, the same life as every other day. 

There they stayed for about two years; but, all the time, 
Antonio Cavalcanti never abandoned the hope of obtaining a 
busy station. He got in touch with an engineer, who was an 
inspector of the line. This man soon began to devote considerable 
attention to the station-master's family. The 'gazolina' halted 
for hours and hours while the engineer was in the house, chatting 
with the station-master. Dona Francisquinha began to be sus¬ 
picious. What possible interest could Antonio's conversation 
have, to make this man stay there and talk to him? She felt 
no doubt about it. What attracted the engineer was Maria 
Paula, her younger daughter. Antonio Cavalcanti was full of 
smiles, because he saw the prospect of leaving this impossible 
place. The engineer had promised that he would be transferred 
to a higher post; and Maria Paula was given in exchange for the 
station of Campina Grande. 

Dona Francisquinha's grief lasted longer than the first had 
done. She was obliged to stay in bed; she got up much aged, 
and for days and days she dragged herself about the house like 
a rag. Her daughters had caused her the greatest distress; 
but all the same, they were very fond of their mother. And so 
the time passed. 

Campina was the most important station after that of the 
State capital. There, the station-master was a person. Antonio 
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Cavalcanti had now risen in the world. The reputation of his 
daughters had followed them; and the sons of the Prefeito and 
other rich young men, as well as local landowners, hovered 
around* scenting their prey. Antonio Cavalcanti was invited 
to all the parties. As for Dona Francisquinha, she never set 
foot in anyone's house again. She never left home. Her 
daughters could go into society with their father, if they liked. 
She had not the face to show herself to anyone. If she did not 
die, it was merely because grief does not kill. 

So the days followed one another at Campina. Dona Fran¬ 
cisquinha knew perfectly well that her daughters were anybody's 
property. It was their destiny. They took after their father. 
What else could they do? Therefore, all her efforts were now 
devoted to seeing that they did not leave her, that they stayed 
with her and that they did not rush around the world like the 
souls of the damned. Hard fate had already brought them the 
worst that it could bring. All she asked was that, at least, they 
should not disappear, should not get submerged in that terrible 
outside world, handed over to destiny, lost women, sought after 
and then abandoned, happy and then unhappy, poor and the 
playthings of all the evil winds. And so she lived on in her 
house, doing the cooking, washing the linen and sewing. What 
she desired was just this, that they should not go away, her poor 
little daughters. 

Antonio Cavalcanti hardly ever left the gaming table; 
and he went on like that until the day of the robbery in the 
station warehouse. One morning at dawn, the locks were found 
broken and a great part of the goods stolen. An enquiry was 
made, many people were put in prison, and in the end the station- 
master was degraded and sent to Periperi. 

And that was the life of Antonio Cavalcanti's family—the 
husband always the same, and with the same complete lack of 
conscience, the daughters with their little love affairs, and the 
mother growing old. Antonio Cavalcanti had been a station- 
master for twenty years. It was only for the last three that he 
had been at Pureza. Dona Francisquinha was now happier. 
Her daughters were rather more settled down, and as old age 
crept over the husband, his rheumatism and his occasional 
attacks of erysipelas began to deaden his instincts. Perhaps 
this period was really the happiest in the history of the family. 
Nona Francisquinha's whole expression had become different. 
Do doubt the place was very dull, but of what use had the gaiety 
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of other places been to her? Her husband was now quieter, 
and her daughters lived as they could. She had spent twenty 
and odd years with Antonio Cavalcanti, and she did not know 
how she had lasted so long, with the sufferings which life had 
brought her. A life like that of Dona Francisquinha was the 
life of a saint. There she was, with a smile on her face, selling 
coffee to the passengers, acting as the servant of her husband 
and her daughters, and the friend of Felismina. 

Margarida told me this story. I asked her myself for all 
the details, as I wanted to explore every comer, to be informed 
of the most unimportant events. I do not even know if I did 
not feel a certain pleasure at hearing Margarida speak of so 
much misery. Certainly this painful account of her life gave 
me a degree of satisfaction. Now she was mine. Thus I made 
my entrance into the history of the Cavalcanti family; and I 
was taking advantage of it. A branch of this poor tree had 
supported me. I was living on it like a parasite plant. 


XVII 

1 have already said that Margarida was a fount of life to me. 
At one time, before she became my mistress, I had thought of 
giving the Cavalcanti family a rise in the world. It would be a 
brave and splendid thing to do, a fine flourish. I could picture 
the happiness of the whole lot of them, after having been sunk 
in penury. But since then, the aspect of the thing had changed. 
I now realized that it would be difficult to make the station- 
master my father-in-law. He had really descended to the lowest 
depths of dishonour. Besides, Margarida expected nothing of 
me. 

Yet it was to her that I owed the greatest joy that I had 
ever felt in my life. Her body had revived my body, had given 
strength and blood to that poor body of mine, which had been 
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incapable of any decided action. And I could sincerely say 
that I was now a very different man—very different, with my 
nerves calm, my sleep regular and my fears dissolved. The thing 
had happened almost by enchantment. Sometimes I was 
arrested by the thought that the creature who had previously 
inhabited me can only have been some sort of mistake. I care¬ 
fully analysed my former self. How could I possibly have gone 
on being surrounded by idiotic fears and worried by nothings? 

I was now another being. I felt that this had given me a part 
of life to which I had hitherto been a stranger. Can I call it 
love? Was it love, this desire which I felt of always being 
near Margarida, of anxiously awaiting her visits, of always 
thinking about her and her life and the troubles that she had 
been through and the misfortunes of her relations? Was it 
love to suffer when, for one reason or another, Margarida failed 
to turn up? Love, in its widest sense, had made poets, and 
had produced great things. Anyhow, I felt I had been turned 
into a happy man by what reached me from Margarida; and 
for me that was everything. 

During the first few days of our coming together, my heart 
froze for a few moments while she was approaching my room. 
My whole body quivered and trembled, as Margarida was 
climbing the stairs. She was on her way to me. She was on 
her way to bring me the greatest of pleasures. At that instant, 
when she had not yet arrived, my heart was chilled, and at the 
same time my blood coursed for leagues through my veins. 
Everything about me was as though I stood on the brink of 
a great danger. 

Then, suddenly, Margarida put an end to all that. Her 
flesh quenched all that avid thirst. Love became an habitual 
thing for me. I went to meet it in full control of myself, in 
absolute control of myself. A youth, who had been trembling 
and diffident, was now transformed by Margarida into a man, 
who was perfectly capable and firm, who did all that he wanted 
to do, who surrendered to her in full possession of all his senses. 

I can remember my first night as if it had been a perilous 
examination test. In this case, it was I who was the one of the 
bridal pair who was newly wed and ignorant and full of frightened 
modesty; and it was Margarida who had the experience and the 
knowledge and the assurance. I won through. I made my jump 
across the abyss, and I arrived safe and sound on the other side. 
On the morning which followed my first triumph, I kissed 
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Felismina; and I should have been ready to give myself up to 
nature, to the stream, to the trees and to the earth of Pureza. 
It was a morning of glory, whose greatness no one but I could 
estimate. So it was possible for a man to change like this from 
one hour to the next. A comer of his personality had been 
obscure, had been clouded; and then something happened, there 
came a shock, and from this obscure corner a light broke out and 
a fountain flowed. And then the man became something other, 
with other impulses, with other tastes, with another soul. What 
I possessed now was indeed another soul. I could not find a 
figure of speech to describe myself exactly. Better speak of 
life, of Margarida, of Pureza and its people. Better let life take 
its course. And yet it seemed that for me there had now been 
two Purezas. The first was that of its solitude, of its silences, 
of its sad cigalas, of its burbling stream and of the station- 
master's family down there. This Pureza had afforded me 
hours in which I had been entirely dissolved. I had given myself 
up to it. I had depended upon it. I had suffered and been 
embittered by it. This Pureza had now given place to another, 
with another earth and other people. 

Even my way of looking at the station-master, with his 
gold-lettered cap, had altered. Now, every time I saw him 
wearing it, my thoughts went back to the rich planter grand¬ 
father and to the decadence of the next generations. In my eyes, 
Antonio Cavalcanti became enveloped with a grandeur which 
was given him by the poetry of his fall. In the hands of a great 
novelist he might be a hero, who could draw tears and call up 
thoughts of bitter irony. To-day, when I saw him, I thought of 
Sap6, of the sacrifice of Margarida and Maria Paula and of the 
martyrdom of Dona Francisquinha. And all the same, anyone 
who looked at Antonio Cavalcanti, and at his blue eyes, might 
well have said that here was a man of the first class, reduced 
to this condition by the mere force of circumstance. As a 
human type, he was pleasant; and so was his conversation, the 
conversation of an employee who was conscientiously attending 
to his job. 

I do not know how it was, but I saw something of her father 
in Margarida. On her physical side, her complexion, her eyes 
and so forth, she took after him. That gentleness, too: that 
peaceful look: that way of completely making herself one with 
her world. My belief is that for her, Pureza was just as good as 
the most beautiful town, This must have been due to some 
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disease of the will. Or perhaps it was that the hostility of the 
world had induced this submission in the girl and had given her 
this conformist spirit, like a sort of tolerance of the cruelty of 
things. The daughter had inherited part of her character from 
her father; and who knows whether, if she had been a man, she 
would not have grown into another Antonio Cavalcanti, given 
over to gambling and cynically prostituting the honour of his 
daughters ? 

I was surprised to notice that Margarida never asked any¬ 
thing of me, never spoke to me about what the morrow might 
bring her. She gave me her body, all her body. It was only at 
these moments that I was able to see how human, how com¬ 
pletely human she could be. At others, she was different. One 
day, when I spoke about going with her to some place where we 
could live together, she did not follow up the subject. She made 
no plans, as any other woman would have done. She just 
laughed, with that same simple and childlike laugh that she had 
when she used to come up to my porch and borrow magazines. 

I knew nothing about women. I had never had any intimate 
contact with them, except with Margarida; but there must be 
a great deal of difference between her and the others. This 
plant-like indifference to fate did not seem to me to be normal. 
If water reaches the roots, it will be all right. The leaves will 
grow green again, the flowers will come out and they will lead 
to delicious fruits. If someone forgets to give water, the plant 
will dry up in the earth, and will fade without a cry, without a 
complaint. 

Such was the woman who had given me life, who had shaken 
up my nerves, who had forced my nature into action. She had 
lived at Pureza on the surface of things, seeing all creatures 
merely from the outside and looking at what belonged to the 
earth as a critic might look. Now everything had changed. 
The gentleman at the cottage had entered the life of this plot 
of earth, had come to seek nourishment for his existence in the 
scent of its eucalyptus and the purity of its air. I now belonged 
to the place, like Ladislau and like Chico Bembem and like the 
poor people up the hill. I have said before that I felt that here 
I was like a parasite plant, clinging to the branch of a tree, sucking 
up its substance and its strength; and I had indeed flowered, 
like the orchids that I had seen in the woods. It was from 
Margarida that I drew all that now made me different from 
the man I had been. And here I was, having lived all these years, 
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separated from what I ought to have sought as the most essential 
things of all. It was not more than a month since I first really 
knew Margarida; and in those thirty days it had been possible 
for a man to recover his balance like this. 

Nevertheless, all this might well be merely temporary. One 
day, for no reason at all, the anxieties, the obsessions and the 
sleeplessness might very well come back. I tried not to think 
of it. When any doubt of that sort attacked me, I started off 
for one of my walks. I followed the river down its course in 
the shade of the ingazeiras and by the side of the bamboos, 
which grew along the banks. There were no flowers on that 
side—or only one or two, which were lost in the intense green. 
I passed women who were beating their washing in groups. 
They used to come together on washing day, sometimes walking 
from far away and meeting on the banks of the gentle water 
of the stream, where they hung out their shirts and their sheets 
on the wire fences and made the dull landscape gay with the 
red and the blue of their cotton blankets and their flimsy printed 
cotton dresses. These women chattered and laughed aloud; 
and the noise of the beating of their washing on the stones and 
on the boards carried for quite a long way. They were amazed 
to see me go by; and they stopped talking, until this intruder 
should have disappeared, and they could resume their gossip. 
Their children played in the water, when they did not hurl 
themselves after pr6as and make noises like savage beasts when 
they caught one of these little rodents in the wood. For them, 
the long walk which their mothers had taken was a great adven¬ 
ture. They had come whole leagues, and had got up at dawn 
to spend the day in this gipsy fashion at the river. 

I left the stream and climbed up to the railway line, where 
the rains had made a pleasant-smelling green grass grow at the 
side of the track. It was in the neighbourhood of the Parahyba 
river that the prettiest spot in Pureza was to be found. Beneath 
the line, the Marrecas lake was covered with flowers. Water 
flowers the people called them; and they opened just above the 
water, which they hid. The marrecas, which are a sort of wild 
duck, quacked as they flew from one side of the lake to the 
other. Men came here to shoot them. From time to time the 
report of a gun broke the deep silence, as if it had been the firing 
of a mortar. It carried a long way, and the echoes resounded 
against the sides of the ravine. How many times, in my early 
solitary days, did not a bang of that sort make me tremble from 
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head to foot? Now, I had borrowed a shot-gun from Chico 
Bembem, the signaller, and I sometimes got a little sport by 
shooting at the small birds of the lake. The first time, the 
shot hurt me a great deal more than it did the marrecas, who 
flew away in terror. I don’t know how it was, but I had great 
difficulty in getting accustomed to the noise. I would bring 
the gun to my shoulder and take aim; but when I pulled the 
trigger I felt as though something had been torn out of me. 
However, I slowly grew used to it; and I found the satisfaction 
of hurling lead into birds, taken by surprise, so great that in the 
end I used the gun without the least reaction. ' It indeed became 
one of my favourite pastimes. 

I used to wake early, feeling an agreeable lightness of body. 
When I did not go to the wood, I turned towards the Marrecas 
lake. I lunched, I read the papers and I watched the two o’clock 
train go through. Night fell soon, and Margarida came and 
joined me in my room. 

That was my life. A better, I could not have wished for. 
A better, no man ever had. 


XVIII 

dona francisquinha's friendliness towards the cottage 
remained the same. I do not know whether she was aware of 
my relations with her daughter. Felismina certainly knew 
everything, for her attitude towards Margarida had completely 
changed. I could not understand what was coming over my 
old negress. Normally, anything in the world which might 
happen to give me pleasure would seem to her to be the most 
natural thing imaginable, and could count upon her help, and 
even upon her initiative. At Recife, she had gone so far as to 
bring me messages from marriageable girls, and in her conversa¬ 
tion she always let it be understood that she would be glad to 
see me a bridegroom. 
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Since she now saw me in better health than I had ever 
known, she ought to have been radiant, and to have had more 
confidence in her L61a than ever; but she broke with Margarida 
and sulked at her, and when the girl came to the house, she did 
not take the smallest notice of her. Once she spoke severely to 
me about the daughters of the station-master, as being worthless 
creatures, who made their mother miserable. How sad for poor 
Dona Francisquinha to have daughters like that! If she had 
been in her place, she would have turned them out of the house, 
and shameless daughters like that did not deserve anything 
better. There were not many mothers in the world like the 
wife of the station-master, or who had suffered what she had 
suffered. In fact, Felismina was definitely opposed to Margarida. 
Little did she seem to know that all my new contentment was 
due to the girl. I feel sure that if she had discovered this, her 
attitude would have been different. However, I could not 
open out and discuss intimate things of this sort with a servant. 
I could only hope to overcome Felismina’s prejudice in course of 
time. I began by praising Margarida and Maria Paula. Both 
of them had to live this lonely life at the station—two pretty 
girls, isolated in this way. However, my negress always had 
something to object and to argue, in order to put the station- 
master's daughters on to a lower level. According to her, Dona 
Francisquinha was the only person there who was good for any¬ 
thing; and she was an angel, a heart of gold. 

In view of Felismina’s attitude, Margarida’s visits to my room 
became less frequent. We should have to find some means of 
hoodwinking the old negress. This had become difficult, because 
Felismina, on the pretext that the room at the back was cold, 
had chosen this precise moment to come and sleep in the little 
room which gave on to the staircase. So Margarida could not 
pass that way. Felismina had dug a trench across it. I was 
much disturbed by this intervention of hers. 1 might have 
broken out in revolt against her; but I thought things over in 
time. For the past twenty-four years she had been living as 
part of my life, ordering every one of her days to fit in with it 
and giving everything that she had to her 'Master’. What 
right had I to offend her, to humiliate her, just when she had 
increased her self-respect at Pureza? To-day she could almost 
be taken for a lady. She issued orders to others, and she even 
gave the impression to everyone that she issued orders to me. 
It WQUlcJ be gruel to bring her down, merely on account of my 
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pleasures, after she had raised herself up. However, on the first 
night that I found myself alone in my room, and Margarida did 
not come, all this did not prevent me from feeling an almost 
irresistible impulse to rush downstairs and send Felismina back 
to her old room. I wanted Margarida, and Felismina could go 
back to her former unimportance as a servant. 

More than a whole happy month had passed without my being 
attacked by the old nervousness, the old feeling that the exis¬ 
tence of the entire world was a torture to myself. And now, 
once again, I could not sleep. If Margarida had been with me, 
how different everything would have been! -I should not be 
lying there listening to the squeaking of that cricket, and the 
barking of that dog would have been lost in the distance. And 
just because an impertinent negress had interfered downstairs, 
the whole thing was beginning to get on my nerves like this. 
I had thought I was cured. My sleep had begun to be so sound 
that I did not even remember my dreams next day, as I had been 
used to do. It was horrible to remember my dreams and all 
the bad that was in them; but since the coming of Margarida, 
all that had disappeared as though by magic. And now simply 
because she had once failed to turn up, there was the whole 
thing back again, and the nest of serpents within me was once 
more alive. 

I looked out at the station-house, and I thought of the 
peace, the complete peace, under which Antonio Cavalcanti's 
home lay. Within that home were sleeping four human beings, 
all tired out by the work and the worries of life. Perhaps Antonio 
Cavalcanti was dreaming of some lucky combination for 
to-morrow’s card-play. Certainly, nothing disturbed him. His 
nerves had no kind of vibration. The strings of them were limp. 
They did not twang. Margarida took after her father. Her 
slumbers were probably unbroken by any thought of me, or by 
any regrets. I had remarked the way in which she had given me 
notice, the serenity with which she had told me she would not 
be able to come to me that night. 

And what about Dona Francisquinha? She still treated me 
with the same subservience, with the same smile of someone who 
depends upon someone else. How that noble nature had lowered 
itself I Did she know anything of my relations with Margarida? 
It was she who had warned her daughter that Felismina was 
going to sleep near the stairs. Were all the women in the 
station-master’s house after the same pattern? Were mother, 
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father and daughters alike lacking in sensibility? I did not 
want to think that of the poor woman. Felismina had told 
me that the sufferings of the unhappy creature were beyond 
belief. 

Meanwhile, I could not get to sleep. Yesterday, I had 
been convinced that never again would I be assailed by those 
terrible nights, which had been my torment; and now, simply 
because I was without a woman, the whole thing collapsed. I 
remembered certain cases of cures, people cured of consumption. 
They came back, rosy pink and full of strength, from the interior. 
Everyone believed they were restored to health. They laughed 
at doctors. So-and-so had been given up as hopeless; yet there 
he was, likely to see the doctors into their graves. And then, 
one day, the news that So-and-so was dead, choked with his own 
blood, all quite suddenly. Nevertheless I had confidence in 
myself. For more than a month I had felt myself to be a 
different man, with another body, another constitution. I 
sometimes had this impression when I was entirely pleased with 
myself, when I was full of light-hearted happiness, when I fully 
enjoyed the splendid mornings of Pureza. Another body I 
most certainly had. These nerves, these muscles and this 
blood could not be anything but different. And yet, I had to 
admit at this moment that I was the same after all. My sleep¬ 
lessness was once more with me. It had come to seek me out, 
to try my nerves and see how far they would resist, to test me 
and find out whether I could stand it. 

The darkness outside, that night, was compact. I had got 
up to look out of the window, to take myself away from myself. 
Looking and seeing were a means of defence for me. I tricked 
my obsessions with visual images, with the variety of images 
which rose up in front of me. But now, in front of me, there 
was only darkness. There were only the stars pricking out the 
sky, that immense sky which covered the night. I have always 
thought that the moon seems—I do not know why—to make 
the sky smaller, to reduce it. Perhaps it is because it brings 
the things which it lights up close to people’s eyes. The earth 
has become proportionately greater, has dilated; but when the 
darkness is complete, the sky is immense. 

My longing for Margarida was something terrible. I did 
everything I could to escape from the agony which it had brought 
on. The bats moaned in the branches of the sapotizeiros. I 
could see them cutting through the darkness, though all I really 
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saw was the shadow in my lighted room which was thrown by 
the quick beating of their wings. I was afraid. Who knows 
whether they would not come in through the open windows and 
suck my blood. 

This was a fear which dated from my childhood, a terror 
of my childhood, a memory of the stories which Felismina used 
to tell me to send me to sleep—enormous bats, which sucked the 
blood of men, under the orders of the Devil. Margarida might 
have been with me. I might have been with her. When she 
used to leave my room to go back to the station, I felt an absolute 
confidence in all things, a complete peace. ' After all, the flesh 
is the great thing in life. What peace could I get from the 
prayers, which Felismina had taught me, from the saints, from 
God, in fact ? Margarida had given me thirty days of absolute 
security. From her flesh there had come to me a vitality which 
consummated me, gave me the finishing touch, a vitality which 
joined itself to my weaknesses in order to discover new forces 
and to harden my poor little body—a body created and nourished 
by a dying mother, who was riddled with the germs of disease. 

And yet, I did not love Margarida. It seemed to me that I 
could quite well separate the woman who stayed a couple of 
hours in my bed from the one who took so much after her father. 
The first was the Margarida who fondled my senses and warmed 
up my flesh and nourished my vigour, and the second was the 
one whom I saw at the station window, ogling the trains, and 
with her fair hair curled in order to attract the passengers. 

How was it that I did not make myself one with the girl 
herself, and love her at every hour and every moment? How 
was it that I marked off one Margarida from the other, that I 
did not mix the two of them together and love them both, as 
I had read of love in novels ? 

Outside, the night was there, a night like all my sleepless 
nights. An abominable enemy, with its groans and its winds 
that blew and its dogs that barked and its interminable minutes 
and hours. The murmur of the stream had often seemed restful 
to me, had been a soft cushion, had been a lullaby in my ears. 
To-night, there it was down below, rumbling noisily over the 
stones, swollen with the recent rains. Soon I distinctly heard 
someone passing under the eucalyptus trees. I got up as quickly 
as I could, but I saw nobody. But there had certainly been 
footsteps, the footsteps of someone walking barefoot on the . 
loose pebbles of the railway track. Then I saw Chico Bembem 
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going towards the points, with his lantern in his hand; and 
the door of the station opened. Some goods train, no doubt. 
Later, a train whistled as if it were coming from the end of the 
world. I stayed at the window, and I watched the light piercing 
the darkness from afar. The head-lamps of the engine illum¬ 
inated the thick night; and the monster came closer, closer. 
Senhor Antonio in his shirt-sleeves, was talking to the driver. 
The engine clanked as it took water. Soon afterwards, the 
engine started off again, snorting into the night like some wild 
animal. 

When I was once more in bed, Margarida returned to my 
thoughts. I would have given anything to have her at my 
side. Felismina be damned! Another time I would allow no 
consideration for her to prevent my holding the woman I wanted 
in my arms. I could see Margarida now, as she had been at 
her bath, slim, white, with lovely breasts and wide hips and a 
marvellous flesh. She takes a plunge into the water, and she 
comes out with it running down her body and with her hair 
dripping—that fair hair of hers which fell over her shoulders. 
And in this way I went at last to sleep, with the woman at my 
side in my imagination, with that particular way of twisting up 
her mouth and with that delicious warmth of her body. 

I slept late. I did not see the sun enter my room nor the 
first clear light of morning come to find me. It was a December 
morning, tender and gentle for all happy people. The dew 
had bathed the eucalyptus leaves; and from my window I could 
see the red of the paus d'arco in flower in the wood. Into my 
room there floated a mixed odour of timber, of pollen and 
vegetable life in general. The dew stimulated procreation. 
The long and the short of it was that Margarida had given me 
something from which I could no longer escape. To try and 
resist it would be to lose the whole of my balance, as I had done 
during the night from which I had just emerged. My life before 
Margarida had been a black period, during which I had struggled 
like a prisoner. 

I was laid out in my bed, without the energy to do a thing. 

I was flooded with torpor, as if I had slept too much. I heard 
Felismina chatting in her kitchen. That must be Ladislau, 
already arrived to wait for the nine o'clock, train. I went once 
more to the window, so as to look at life and receive a little 
stimulus from the general gladness. There was Antonio Caval¬ 
canti, who had put on his cap, and there were the people waiting 
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for the nine o'clock train. Pureza was stirring. Felismina came 
upstairs to speak to me. 

“What on earth possessed you, Master L61a, to wake up so 
late as this? I have been up to your door several times, and all 
I could hear was a snore. That is all right for people who have 
spent the night dancing. The senhor had better come down¬ 
stairs and take his coffee." 

I heard Ladislau tuning up his fiddle; and soon came the 
whine of the Merry Widow waltz, helping to make Pureza 
pleasant for me. I had had one of those nights which poison 
the blood; and I had hardly finished my coffee when Colonel 
Joca de Gamelleira knocked at my door. No one could have 
been pleasanter. We sat on my porch talking for twenty minutes, 
until the time of the train. It was the colonel who talked. He 
had been very glad about the way in which the affair of the 
urchin had ended. It relieved him of any difficulty with his 
friend, Ze Joaquim. 

“The Senhor can believe me when I say that it took me no 
end of trouble to persuade my friend not to send a couple of 
‘cabras' here and fetch the boy away by force. I had to speak 
to him very frankly. ‘You mustn't count on my helping you 
there,’ I said. I tried to make him afraid of the new Governor. 
Fortunately, my carters brought me the news next day. As it 
happened, Z6 Joaquim was with me, in my house. To him, the 
outcome did not seem nearly so satisfactory. He asked me to 
telegraph to the Chief of Police of Parahyba; but I persuaded 
him to drop the matter. The Senhor can see what a lot of work 
being at the head of a political party gives me." 

Then Colonel Joca spoke to me about Antonio Cavalcanti. 
His view was that the man was not a bad fellow, but an unlucky 
chap. 

“He doesn't give me any trouble. There was another one 
here, before him; and you would never believe all I had to do 
to get that beast dismissed. Not a telegram went through the 
station without my opponent being told about it. According to 
what I learnt afterwards, the rascal was paid for that little 
service. No. Antonio is not a bad chap. Only he does not 
show any character in his control over his daughters. They 
give the poor man the devil to pay. For a certain time, there 
was nothing but dancing in the station. The sons of Bemvindo 
and Trapiche were here all the time. It was the hell of a racket. 
But I put a stop to all that. I went to see Antonio, and in 
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two shakes we were clear of that riff-raff. But of course the 
daughters are still there. The sons of Bemvindo have gone off 
to Rio, where they are studying to be engineers, and the two 
girls seem to have calmed down a bit. However, it wasn’t 
yesterday that Antonio first had to stand this sort of life. It goes 
back a long way. They even say that he himself is of good 
family.” 

The signal dropped. Chico Bembem, with his green flag 
in his hand, was ready to pass the train, which was whistling 
from close by. The colonel wished me good morning, and went 
off in his dust-coat, very pleased with everything and very 
much master of the whole of Pureza. Ladislau was already at 
his post, fiddle in hand. The colonel walked past him, and 
dropped his usual coin. No doubt the blind man wished him 
long years of life. Very soon, the train came in, puffing; and 
Ladislau’s fiddle bleated the sad tale of Santo Antonio for the 
benefit of the passengers. A little group stood round him, 
listening. His voice was hoarse, but emotional. Antonio 
Cavalcanti ran here and there to give his orders as station- 
master, and eventually the nine o’clock train went off, along a 
clear line, to receive the next station-master’s orders. 

That morning I felt I wanted to take a walk. I chose a path 
along which I had never been before. Instead of going into the 
wood, I skirted it to the left, and I went on over Colonel Joca’s 
land. Here it was fields planted with cotton, small plots culti¬ 
vated by poor people. I met women with handkerchiefs tied 
over their heads, some with spades in their hands and others 
engaged in picking. These little plots were growing white with 
the opening cotton flowers; and the maize was already dry, with 
the stalk fallen. Around each hovel there was a little piece of 
tilled land. There were people at work, but always women and 
children. I should have liked to have some conversation with 
them, but they did not dare. They were a timid people, and 
lowered their heads when they saw me pass by. 

I went on walking until I came up to. a ruin even more 
dilapidated than the rest. It was at the very entrance of the 
wood, and there was no tilled patch near it. There I saw a thing 
which made me shiver. A woman came out of the door. She 
was no more than a skeleton, a coughing skeleton. In this 
lonely place, in this hermitage, without another human being 
near me, I was afraid of this woman. And yet I do not know 
that it was exactly fear. There came upon me a sense of complete 
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annihilation. The whole world seemed to be reduced to her and 
me. We were everything. The woman looked at me, and her 
eyes were like flame—two braziers flaming out of two holes. I 
had arrived near the house, and I did not want to go back. She 
can hardly be said to have spoken. She simply held out her 
hands towards me. Her arms were just two sticks; and as 
though she were telling me some secret, she asked me for alms. 
I had nothing on me to give her, and I went back home dumb¬ 
founded. She was certainly a consumptive, who had been 
left alone there, so that she might die the quicker. Lower down, 
I met a man who was going home from the fields. 1 asked him 
about the woman on the edge of the wood. 

"Ah,” he said, in the most natural voice in the world. "That's 
Calii. For a long time she was on the streets at S2Lo Miguel. 
She even had people like Colonel Leoncio do Congo. A while 
ago, she got consumption; and they brought her here to see 
whether she would get cured. People close by give her food. 
But she is very near to die. Consumption is like that when it 
takes hold.” 

I went down to my house. I had come to Pureza six months 
ago myself on account of consumption. The disease had carried 
off my mother and Guiomar. I had been conceived in the 
womb of a consumptive. Guiomar, younger than I, had passed 
away before me. The house of that consumptive woman would 
not go out of my head. Those eyes, like two burning braziers. 
That was life, the fire of life which was trying to resist the 
wind of death. She was going to die, there was no doubt 
about it. 

Inside a hovel, a woman was singing. The day had been 
fine; and the song probably came from a joyful heart, from a life 
which was thoroughly master of itself. But all the same, the 
burden of it was sad. I shall never forget it. I stopped to listen. 
It was the story of a man who killed a woman, a song of death 
and love. Near the house was a little cotton patch, and the buds 
were opening. A few red pine trees defended them from the 
evil of the world. 


I went on down. On the edge of the wood, consumption was 
eating, eating away the fire in the eyes of that woman, eating till 
it put them out. I had thought I had lost my fear of con¬ 
sumption. In five months, all my terror of it had departed. 
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I had felt that my body was strong enough to resist any attack. 
And now, suddenly I found myself back on that day when Dr. 
Marques had felt me and examined me all over. Consumptive. 
Automatically, that line of poetry came* back into my head. 
"Ah, how sad it is to be consumptive!" Would the poet have 
felt the sadness of that woman near the wood, the sadness of 
my mother, dead at twenty-eight and my sister at thirteen? 
There was my cottage awaiting me, all surrounded by its trees, 
its eucalyptus, which gave me the aroma of their leaves, its 
mangueiras with their motherly branches. I wanted to defend 
myself. I wanted to feel myself by the side of friends and of 
comfort. 

Felismina had once more become the solicitous mother, who 
guarded my feet from damp, who gave me syrup, who sang me 
to sleep. The fear which the consumptive woman had just made 
me feel had turned me once more into a child, a defenceless being, 
a limp creature. And all that because Margarida had not come 
to spend a few hours with me, because I had been denied the 
flesh which had given warmth to my life. 


XIX 

the nine o’clock train had not arrived. Ladislau came back 
from the station with the news that a strike had broken out. 
He did not quite know what that was. Senhor Antonio had 
spoken to people about a strike. 

Later on, the station-master came to the cottage to have a 
talk with me. The whole staff of the line had risen. Some days 
before the movement came to a head, he had been told about 
it by the guard of one of the trains. They were absolutely in 
the right. While these English were living in luxury and 
enjoying life, the staff salaries had remained the same for he did 
not know how many years. This was the first strike to involve 
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the whole staff of the line. The navvies were not in it; but you 
could hardly call them staff. They corresponded to the ‘cabras’ 
on a sugar plantation. Antonio Cavalcanti spoke to me as if 
he had been arguing with an opponent. He was more or less 
acrimonious; but when he saw that I completely agreed with 
him, he changed his tone and softened it. He had now been 
working for this company twenty and odd years; and during 
these twenty and odd years he had not had a day or a night to 
himself. Nothing but work. Here, from where I was, I could 
quite well see all he did. From my cottage, I could remark 
how, every day, from early dawn, he was letting trains through. 
And he could not even sleep, with that telegraph which might be 
calling him at any moment. And then the responsibility on the 
top of it all, being in charge of valuable goods which might be 
stolen. Things could not go on like that. What could one do 
to-day with a hundred and twenty milreis ? A man like him with 
his responsibilities and with all that heavy anxiety as well, 
and only a hundred and twenty milreis in his pocket at the 
end of the month. How could he possibly have made both 
ends meet, if it had not been for his wife, who helped to support 
the family by selling her coffee? He did his duty and looked 
after his job—and yet, if he were to die to-morrow, his family 
would not have a penny to bury him. Such was life. Work, 
work and poverty at the end of it all. That was why the staff 
had risen. And they would win. 

After he had gone, Felismina came to talk it all over with 
me. 

“When you listen to him,” said the negress, “you would 
never believe what a waster he is.” 

And then she went on to tell me about Dona Francisquinha's 
wretched life in detail, and the horrors of it and the vice of 
gambling and the laxity of Antonio Cavalcanti's daughters. 

Ladislau had stayed in the kitchen to wait for the two 
o'clock train; and when he heard that it would not be coming 
any more, he refused to accept the situation. Such a thing as 
that had never happened. Except on Good Fridays. People 
were going mad. Felismina explained what the word 'strike' 
meant. A bit later, people came along to find out what was 
happening. Colonel Joca arrived at the station to inquire how 
things stood at Recife. He spoke a few words to me. Such a 
thing had never happened with this company. All the same, he 
had confidence in the Government, 
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Later still, more people turned up in search of information. 
To many of them the whole thing had to be explained. They had 
never heard of such a thing as a strike. They had to be told 
that the trains were not running because the mechanics and the 
drivers and the stokers and the guards refused to work, and were 
staying at home with their wives and children. Antonio 
Cavalcanti came in every other minute to give me the latest 
news. People crowded round the door of the station; and he 
explained and talked and told them things. From my cottage, 
I could watch what the station-master was doing. He was 
absolutely a changed man. And so it all went on until 
nightfall. 

Three days had now passed since Margarida had come to 
me. At night I was tortured with longing for her body; but I 
slept, though I was troubled with dreams. I wanted to insist 
upon Felismina going back to her old room, but I had not the 
pluck. Why should I destroy this conscientiousness? Felis- 
mina's idea of duty was to defend me, to do everything for Master 
L61a. She was convinced that I should be going to perdition 
with Margarida. Nevertheless, on the night of the strike, I 
could not hold myself back, and I went out. I had spoken to 
Margarida during the day, and when it was about nine o'clock 
I left the cottage to take a stroll. Felismina showed surprise. 
Where could I be going at such an hour and with all that dark¬ 
ness? Under the great jha tree, near the gate, I stayed a long 
time with Margarida. I could hardly see her face, but I felt 
her flesh taking fire and her burning breath and all the life 
of her body. She talked to me more than usual. It seemed that 
in that darkness she was franker and more direct. She con¬ 
fessed to me that she wanted to go away from Pureza. She 
knew that her mother would not attach so much importance 
to her doing so as she would formerly have done. Her mother 
had lost her love for her, and now preferred Maria Paula. She 
herself still loved her mother. As for her father, he was just 
the same as ever. He was perfectly indifferent to everything. 
But she wanted to leave her own people, to meet others, to live 
a wider life. She was tired to death of everything being always 
the same. 

# When I got back to my room, it must have been at least 
midnight. I saw Margarida go into the station by the back door. 
The whole family would know that she had been out to meet 
me. She hadjprobably even told her mother and her sister 
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about it. Dona Francisquinha was perhaps glad of her affair 
with me. At least that is what I thought. She may have 
had hopes, because a mother of her sort never failed to 
have hopes. 

From the window of my room, I gazed at the station. Mar- 
garida must have gone in, and her mother and sister would have 
woken up when she arrived. They would be wanting to know 
everything. This story of leaving Pureza was perhaps a plot 
to see if I could be caught. Margarida’s association with me 
might be turned to the Cavalcanti family’s advantage. Who 
knows whether it might not end in a marriage ? Margarida had 
felt my desire, and my urgent need of being with her. She must 
have understood that I was the slave of her flesh. 

That night, after those three days of separation, I had met 
her as though we had been apart for a year. The thing would 
have been obvious to anyone who cared to consider it. It 
did not require any great penetration to reach that conclusion. 
The gentleman at the cottage had been taken prisoner by the 
station, by the Cavalcanti family. Down there, at the foot of 
the staircase, an old negress was sleeping, so as to prevent her 
master being utterly lost. 

But all these thoughts might very well be no more than 
guesses. Perhaps Margarida lay down in her bed, without any 
one having noticed her arrival—and without remembering me, 
except that I had satisfied her hunger, just as she had satisfied 
mine. I slept deeply. It was only towards dawn that I heard 
a noise, as of people talking loud. In the morning, I woke up 
with Pureza in its full forenoon glory, with a clear sky, the trees 
swinging in the wind and the birds singing. The cigalas spread 
their wings in the sun, and the butterflies danced in it, dazzling 
the sight with their colours. In the station, I saw there were 
soldiers armed with rifles. A few men in uniform had come along 
to guard the Marrecas bridge. 

The stopping of the trains changed the whole life of Pureza. 
The days were longer. The two great dividing lines of time 
had disappeared. The silence was no longer interrupted by those 
pathetic whistles. Even the motor of the water pump had 
ceased its drumming. The whole day was given over to the 
loneliness of the place. Ladislau came to the kitchen with his 
sadness and with the most mournful stories in this world. His 
fiddle accompanied the nasal drawl of the words. I dozed in my 
hammock under the porch, with all this melancholy surrounding 
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me and sending me to sleep. The station was deserted. There 
was only Antonio Cavalcanti, who, from time to time, asked the 
station-master of Timbauba what the news was. The station- 
master of Timbauba rang up the next one, and a message came 
through. Everything was going as well as possible. The salary 
of station-masters seemed likely to be increased by a hundred 
milreis. 

I was already bored by Antonio Cavalcanti's conversation. 
Margarida now went to a place by the riverside, where nobody 
could see that she was going to meet me. In the shade of an 
ingazeira, far from the foot-path, we used to forget the world for 
hours. All we heard was the hum of the river as it tumbled over 
the stones of the cascade—and the anthem of the birds. I 
have said more than once that it was not love which bound me 
to this woman. Love must be something more than this absolute 
need, this hankering for flesh, for pleasure. But I had surrendered 
myself to Margarida. 

The stream flowed past us, serene and calm. Its waters were 
clear and pure. Right up in a corner, it was so deep that we 
should almost have had our heads under water. We splashed 
like two children. Right inside that wood, we were like two 
savages, and I felt myself complete and happy, without any 
other link with the world. The happiness of the time before 
original sin must have been like that. Like ours must have 
been the loves of the earliest men, when life coursed with all its 
pristine fire. God did wrong to interrupt this idyll, which might 
have been as eternal as Himself. 

Very often, when I got back to the cottage and looked at 
Felismina; when I renewed contact with the others and with the 
wretchedness of the Cavalcanti family; when I saw Don Fran- 
cisquinha laying out her washing in the sun; then there would 
•come over me an acute sadness, a violent desire to break with 
everything, to change my life into the life of an animal, to 
belong only to this river, which refreshed me with its waters, 
and to Margarida, who gave me all. The rest was completely 
insignificant. 

Gradually, however, reality came in, came in like the sun¬ 
shine, came in and burnt up my imaginings, making all things clear. 
And I was miserable at feeling that a single woman was able to 
maintain my happiness, and that other things, another enthusiasm, 
another love, did not give me the strength to live. Ladislau 
was blind, and he had lost his wife; and yet he was strong, he 
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sang and he fished. There was no reason to think that Ladislau 
was not happy when he secured a pith hidden away in a hole, 
that he was not full of life when he carried off a catch of a dozen, 
to make me a present of them or to take them to Colonel Joca. 
Apart from Margarida, what did my existence consist of? 
Suppose I were to lose her in some way? It behoved me to 
think of this. 

I had been nearly six months in Pureza. It was quite clear 
that I must seek some means of escape from this ravenous 
hunger for the flesh of Margarida. It had become a vice— 
the same sort of thing as Antonio Cavalcanti's passion for 
gambling. It was really a blessing that Felismina had taken 
up her quarters in that little room. The instinct of the negress 
had enabled her to seize the reasonable side of things. Margarida 
had opened a wide prospect of life for me; but she had made 
me a slave. She had placed me behind bars, and had only 
allowed me to see the world through the window that she had 
half-opened for me. 


XX 

of one thing I felt assured. I should no longer be that man 
with his wings cut, that poor invalid, with no certainty in front 
of him but death. Whatever happened to me, I should not be 
as I was at the Magdalena, all impotent and empty in the house 
which my father had left me, with hands unable to clasp and 
feet unable to walk. There had been instilled into my blood 
a vital substance, which gave it another colour, another warmth. 
How was it that I had ever been able to bear the solitude of 
Pureza at the time which I now remembered as a distant 
past? One day Felismina said—though I had asked her 
nothing: 

"Master L6la does not seem like the same person." 
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This would have been the opinion of everyone who had known 
me. My whole body had filled out and become more solid, with 
a life which could endure, which could be passed on. And yet, 
while I convinced myself of all this, a horrible doubt came 
into my mind. If Margarida went away, what would happen to 
me? Should I not once more become the feeble creature that 
I had been before ? Would not Louren^o de Melo once more be 
handed over to the fear of death, to sleeplessness, to all his 
obsessions? These disconcerting thoughts assailed me just 
now, during these days of the strike, in the growing solitude of 
Pureza. 

Eight days without news. My world stood still. My only 
contacts with human beings were these: Ladislau playing his 
fiddle, Antonio Cavalcanti confident of victory, Felismina 
working for me and Margarida giving me all the sap of her vitality 
—indeed I had an impression that a little more, and all the body 
which nourished me would be used up, and I was in fact a 
parasite plant in flower at the expense of a gradually exhausted 
tree. 

Except during the moments of pleasure, she gave me the 
impression of a really insignificant creature, totally wanting 
in sensibility; and that made me unhappy. I could see her 
from my cottage, and she seemed like someone who did not 
exist. And yet, by the riverside, this insufficiency developed 
into something which became an essential food for my senses. 
If love was this sort of thing, the happiest man in the world 
and the closest linked hearts would in the end be the most 
wretched. Sometimes, Margarida even filled me with a sort of 
disgust. I came back from my bathe with her as if she had 
been an enemy, and I felt determined never to go back to her; 
but I could not get away from one thing, which was the certainty 
that I had changed, that I was cured, that I had gained 
strength. 

Pureza came to life again on the day when the trains took 
to running once more. People came from far away, from the 
village, to see the sight. Ladislau made his appearance in new 
clothes, as if the occasion had been some kind of festivity. 
At nine o'clock, the first train arrived. The station-master 
said that the strike had ended with the victory of the strikers. 
I went along to get a near view of the train, and I felt a strange 
pleasure. For more than eight days I had been in ignorance 
of everything in the world; and this little time had seemed 
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a century. I found that I needed some sort of communication. 
I needed to hear of the sadness, the misfortunes and the joys of 
others. Eight days without hearing of the battles and the 
massacres and the bombardments and the sacrifices of the war. 
And I found that I had felt the lack of all this. 

When the train arrived, it was decorated with flags, and 
the engine was covered with palm leaves. I had a look at the 
passengers, just so as to see people and feel that I was in touch 
with humanity. Six months earlier, it would have been a god¬ 
send to me to be able to divorce myself from the world, to stay 
alone upon a romantic island; but since then I had'discovered 
that I missed my fellow-men. To-day, Ladislau played his 
fiddle more sentimentally than ever, Dona Francisquinha sold 
her coffee with a greater zest, Margarida and Maria Paula 
had made themselves even prettier for the benefit of their 
admirers. 

Antonio Cavalcanti was apparently going to earn just a few 
more milreis. The thing was a disappointment for him. They 
had conquered, they had won the battle, and then no more than 
this tiny rise. When the train had gone, he came and talked to 
me about it. He was stunned by the result, and his state of 
mind was one of cold revolt. He would still be in poverty— 
only twenty milreis a month more. 

Pureza dropped back into its normal life. Colonel Joca 
came and chatted with me, and talked politics. Borba was 
trying to dish Dantas. If he did that, he would be an ungrate¬ 
ful beast. Upon which, the colonel went off to Recife by the 
two o'clock train. The most important thing in life for him 
was to be elected or not elected to the municipality, to be able 
to nominate the police delegates, to distribute his punishments 
in full security. If he were to be beaten, his carters would not 
be able to talk so big at Pureza station. It would be the turn 
of the carters of the other political leader. Meanwhile, Antonio 
Cavalcanti was to earn twenty milreis more, so as to be his 
devoted and contented servant. 

After the train had gone and the sun seemed to be ringing 
peals of bells with the heat, I stayed on my porch to enjoy the 
breeze which came to me from the North-East. The station 
gramophone had opened its programme with the Merry Widow 
waltz. I recalled the first time I had heard it—at a moment 
of damp heat, like to-day. It had filled me with a heart-breaking 
sadness, as it mingled with the cheeping of the cigalas and the 
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twittering of the sparrows in the midst of the calm of Pureza. 
Antonio Cavalcanti had bought the gramophone at Sap£, after 
one of his gambling bouts with the drunken colonel. He was 
raking in money then, and he gave dances, and his daughters 
had enjoyed themselves to the sound of the music supplied by 
Edison and Co. And there was the machine, still carrying 
on its successes, and breaking Pureza's silence with its grinding 
and strident tones. 

I heard the whistle of a train—far away, very far away, 
like a whistle that was being suffocated. No doubt some goods 
train, struggling up the gradient in the old cutting. It was the 
very moment to enjoy the soft and gentle side of life. In 
the morning, I had been vrith Margarida, and then I had seen the 
trains going through, all gaily decorated, and I had watched the 
very limited triumph of Antonio Cavalcanti and the satisfaction 
of Ladislau and the expressions on the faces of the passengers. 
I had heard Colonel Joca talking about the treachery of the 
politicians. And now, almost at the end of the day, came this 
pathetic train whistle and the friendly breeze on top of it all. 
Inside the house, Felismina was talking to the cook, and giving 
her the orders. She was getting my dinner ready. And so 
the evening came along. The song of the cigalas seemed to be 
more tender. The poor singers were inspired by a greater melan¬ 
choly. They were more given over to despair. 

The rumbling of the train as it crossed the Marrecas bridge 
gave the impression of coming from within the house. I go^: 
up to go and look; and I saw Antonio Cavalcanti, with his cap on, 
giving orders and talking to the engine driver. They talked so 
loud that I could hear what they said. The strike had been 
won. The rise in wages had been small, but the English had given 
way on the essential points. If it had not been for the Govern¬ 
ment, the gringos 1 would have had the devil to pay. That would 
be for next time. There was always hope. 

That evening, it was a joy to look towards the sunset. The 
clouds were rolling over one another in the sky, and the sun 
was producing all sorts of effects and brilliant flourishes, and 
revealing every tone of colour. Above the station, the sky was 
a glowing furnace. Dona Francisquinha was picking up her 
washing off the grass, and Maria Paula, with her black hair 
hanging in two pigtails, came to the door, singing. She was 

1 ‘Gringos’ stands in Portuguese for all the non-Latin peoples, much 
as 'dagos’ does in English for the Latin Americans. 
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very different from Margarida. The coming meal, with which 
Felismina had been busying herself, smelt good. The odour 
of it was wafted through the house, and aroused my appetite. 
Maria Paula was looking upon the world. She had now 
come out of the station, and she could see the sky and feel its 
sadness. Perhaps she was thinking of love, of the man of her 
dreams. 


XXI 

things went on like that until one day, when I woke up in 
the morning with the shivers, with a headache and without the 
energy to get up. Felismina came to call me, and found me with 
a fever. A case of pretty severe influenza. Such a thing had 
not happened to me for nearly six months. That long bathing 
with Margarida must have been bad for me. However, it was 
certainly no more than a passing indisposition. But Felismina 
got frightened. That was what always happened whenever there 
was the slightest thing which affected my health. She came 
back at once with an infusion of elder and a dose of aconite. 
I must not leave my bed. She would not allow me to get up. 
And so I had to spend the whole day in my room, reading books 
and magazines, thinking of how things stood and trying to solve 
all sorts of problems. 

From time to time my negress would come along to find 
out how I was, and to give me news. She took advantage of 
one of these visits to speak of Margarida. It was not that she 
herself had anything against the girl, but Dona Francisquinha 
had had plenty to say to her about Margarida. A daughter who 
was nothing but a sorrow and a disappointment. The girl was 
her father all over. And the negress went on to give me full 
details of the life of Margarida, her love affairs and her faults. 
All this was being set out to me, so as to warn me against a 
danger. I knew the whole of it already, but I let Felismina 
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talk. Maria Paula was another kind of person. Dona Francis- 
quinha took care of her. But for that one faux-pas at Sap6, 
she would have been just like other nice girls. It was Margarida 
who had led her sister into sin—such a kind creature and so 
entirely free from that sort of boldness. 

Felismina left me alone, and I began to think deeply about 
the life of Margarida and what it could be that drew her towards 
misfortune. Was it having a father like that and a mother 
who did not take a proper interest in her? She had given 
herself to me, and she had come to me without any sort of 
interested motive. On the other hand, Felismina had set her 
face against her, and had even conceived a hatred for the poor 
girl, who was also lowered in the negress’s eyes by her own 
mother. It seemed to be a fatal course, laid by some pitiless 
fairy. And yet it had been she who had brought me back to 
a life which had been escaping me, and had provided that happy 
occasion of which the doctors had spoken to me. I really could 
not associate myself with any condemnation of Margarida. The 
result was that I remained silent and made my face into an 
expressionless mask, whenever Felismina began this sort of 
pointed and purposeful talk. If she really wanted to place 
me, she had better change the subject. She knew quite well, 
for she had discovered, that my intention would be to defend 
Margarida—so much so that it was only my illness which gave 
her the courage to return to the subject. She stopped when she 
saw how my face had hardened, and she began to speak of Luiz. 
She had not forgotten the urchin. It might be a good thing to 
take a negro like Luiz to Recife, and bring him up like a son. 

"People need to have something that they can love." 

This was indirectly aimed at me. The old negress resented 
the attention that I paid to Margarida. She could never under¬ 
stand that any strength of mine might come from someone 
other than herself, though it was she who had helped to make 
me weak by her coddling and her old nurse's tales, whereas 
Margarida had broken up and pulverized the feeble creature 
which had been tormenting me from within. 

Not long after midday, I heard the gramophone at the 
station giving its concert. The cool of the afternoon came in 
through the window of my bedroom, and from my bed I could 
see the eucalyptus swinging under the breath of the wind. My 
body, broken by the fever, lay there, all limp. I do not know 
how it was that Maria Paula made her appearance in front of 
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me, in the room. I do not know what she came to do there. 
All I know is that I saw her, quite close to me, speaking to me 
and wanting to know how I was. She had something which 
was missing in Margarida. Her black eyes were liquid with 
an immeasurable voluptuousness. She took me by the wrist, 
to see whether I still had any fever, and I felt her hand, warm, 
soft and supple. That day, as I lay there in the drowsiness of 
fever, Maria Paula aroused my desire. I felt that she was much 
more human than Margarida, in her voice and in her readier 
sympathy. And so she stayed by my side, until Dona Francis- 
quinha and Felismina came up to talk to me about medicines 
and perspirations. 

That night I thought of the girl during my sleeplessness. 
What did that visit mean ? What had Maria Paula got in mind, 
to make her come upstairs and into my bedroom? I had 
always seen her from afar. She had never been a frequent visitor 
to the cottage at the beginning, as Margarida had been. She 
had seemed to belong more definitely to the station. And now 
she had come up to my room, had taken my hands and had looked 
at me in that way. Was there something in it ? The end of it 
was that I did not sleep on account of Maria Paula. At bottom, 
I had to admit that I was a cad. Only two days earlier, I had 
been -with the other sister and we had behaved like two savages, 
and now there I was suddenly coveting the other, and perfectly 
capable of abandoning Margarida for Maria Paula. How was 
it that Felismina had allowed her to come up, to come and find 
me ? Could it be that the negress was promoting the designs of 
this one, as against those of the other? No, it could not be that, 
I felt certain. Dona Francisquinha had spoken of the kindness 
of her second daughter with such warmth that the negress 
must simply have thought it quite natural that Maria Paula 
should stay alone with me in my room. 

I could not get to sleep, and Margarida's sister seemed all 
the time to be present before my eyes. Her body might not be 
white, but her voice was softer and her flesh was warmer. That 
night I heard neither the song of the cigalas nor the squeak 
of the bats. The presence of Maria Paula absorbed the attention 
of all my senses. My sleeplessness neither disturbed me nor 
poisoned me. A woman's body was leaning against mine. It 
was warm. The eyes were black and the arms held me close. 
I lit a lamp, so as to read; but reading could not prevail against 
the seduction of the woman who was there with me. If she 
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had come into my room, that must mean that she took an 
interest in me. No later than to-morrow morning there should 
be no influenza which could keep me indoors. I would go and 
find Maria Paula. 

But then, suddenly, there was Margarida. She arrived as 
a reproof for all this egoism. She had been mine until only 
two days ago. She had given me all she had. She had raised 
me up, a man, from my semi-impotence. I had made her my 
slave, like Felismina. Both of them were at my service, waiting 
on my desires and obeying them; and there was I, changing 
from one hour to the next, and transferring myself to the sister 
with the facility of a mere libertine. 

In my heart of hearts, I felt that I was perfectly free. There 
were many things beyond Margarida. She had taught me to 
walk; but she had enclosed me within a circle, had set limits 
to my conception of the world. Two days ago, I had thought 
that I could be satisfied with no kind of life without Margarida; 
and now the sister was coming towards me, prettier, younger, 
more glowing with sex. 

Sleep came to me at last, and that night I dreamt of my 
mother. I was with Guiomar in the garden of our house at the 
Magdalena, and it began to rain very hard. My mother cried 
out to us in a hoarse voice, “Come out of the rain, my little 
boy". She had a scarf around her neck, and she was very pale. 
Guiomar and I were shivering with cold. Felismina came with 
a white sheet to cover us; and the sheet was not big enough 
for us both. 

This went on until I woke up with the sun streaming into 
the room. I could feel no pain in my body and no heaviness 
in my head. I was cured. The attack had been a slight one. 
Felismina came up to say that I must stay upstairs to-day. 
Down below there was a damp heat and a wind. I looked at the 
station from my window. They were getting ready for the 
nine o'clock train. There were a lot of people waiting. Margarida 
and Maria Paula were there, at their usual place, ready for the 
passengers, who would cast hungry glances at them. These two 
sisters, these two daughters of Antonio Cavalcanti, challenged 
the world which passed twice a day through Pureza. I looked 
more closely at the younger one. When should I be able to 
take her hands, to feel the warmth of her, to look close into her 
melting eyes? I held fast to that wish, to that desire, which 
completely possessed me. 
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XXII 

i do not know whether Margarida had begun to suspect my 
enthusiasm for her sister. We went on meeting as regularly as 
ever; but there was no doubt she had noticed that something 
was going on, because she once spoke to me more seriously than 
before about leaving Pureza. And yet it was certain that this 
was not merely on my account. The truth was that she was 
already sick to death of the life she was living. T had just been 
an incident, a little incident, in all of it. At least, this was my 
impression. Perhaps it corresponded to the reality. 

Could Margarida be in love with me ? And what sort of love 
could be aroused by a girl who was so dull and had so little 
apparent interest in anything? She seemed to me to be so 
different from anyone else, so lacking in sensibility, that I 
should even be surprised if my relations with her sister were to 
provoke the smallest reaction in her. Here were the facts of 
the case. Maria Paula’s eyes and smiles never left me. When 
I took stock of the circumstances, I was obliged to reach the 
unfortunate conclusion that it was the younger sister who 
interested me. To me, the other had begun to appear in the 
light of an obligation, a duty. I remembered that, a month 
ago, I had been all on fire when I had waited for Margarida, 
that I had been throbbing with desire for her, like a boy without 
experience; and also that it was from Margarida that I had 
received a joy more complete than anyone had ever given me. 
I had enjoyed that white flesh as a thing without its equal 
in the world. I had thought that all things were contained 
in it, in its attraction, in the immense and glorious pleasure 
of my contacts with it. The situation had now come to this. 
I met Margarida, but I thought of Maria Paula. 

This was how matters stood until the day for which I had 
been waiting, anxiously waiting. I was at the window at the 
end of the house, when I saw Maria Paula at the entrance of 
the enclosure which had been made for the bathing-place. She 
was making signs to me, beckoning me. I went downstairs, 
and assumed an air of the greatest deliberation, so as not to 
attract Felismina’s notice. I went to the porch, picked up my 
hat and went out, as if it had been for one of my usual walks. 
Down there, by the edge of the stream, I met Margarida’s sister 
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My heart beat madly. A profound emotion entirely took hold 
of me. And yet, Maria Paula was absolutely serene, and did 
not even give the impression that this was the first time that 
we were meeting. The morning was beautiful, with a deliciously 
limpid sky and an adorable freshness in the air. We went to 
the inside of the wood—a wood which had not the thickness 
of the other one up above, for it let in the sun and one could 
see the whole sky. The river ran at our feet as placidly as a 
good friend, without any currents, without any danger. At 
the beginning, I did not speak a word. I just felt the girl's 
body next to mine. A violent desire rushed through my blood. 
And there, where I had been with Margarida, in exactly the 
same retreat, I gave myself up to Maria Paula, gave myself 
up to her with all that I had. We were locked together Still, 
she was different from the other. All that I felt in her was 
good, was better than in Margarida. Her life was more direct, 
easier to seize as it came from her eyes and from that ferocious 
mouth. Maria Paula's love did not hide itself. It took on no 
disguise. As soon as one looked at her, her eyes said who she 
was. 

When I came back to the house, I had been entirely won by 
Margarida’s sister. Here, I could truly say that I was in love. 
It would have been better if it had not been so, if Maria Paula 
had gone on being what her sister had been to me—a fount of 
life, upon which I drew for my need. How were the two of them 
going to find a solution in regard to me? Was it going to lead 
to a terrible struggle between them? Two women struggling 
on account of me, for the sole possession of my manhood. It 
would provoke a breach at home. Dona Francisquinha would 
have to give her opinion. Margarida had been there first; but 
Maria Paula seemed to have more chance of catching me. I 
had always held the poorest opinion of the Cavalcanti family. 
However, the fact remained that I had evidently given rise 
to an acute conflict in that poor little household at the 
station. I had created a fatal chasm between the two sisters. 
I worried about the whole story, as a case of conscience. My 
behaviour was ignoble: it was the behaviour of a cad. In 
spite of the undoubted fact that each of the two sisters had 
already broken loose in other places, nevertheless they were 
now mine. I was a bigamist, but without taking any of the 
risks, without undergoing the penalties of the law—a bigamist 
who had taken advantage of the poverty of Antonio Cavalcanti, 
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of the kindness of Dona Francis quinha, and, in short, of the 
lack of men at Pureza. The two girls had both thrown them¬ 
selves into the arms of the first man who had made his appearance 
in the neighbourhood. In fact, I had merely profited by a 
privileged position. I owed life to Margarida. I could say as 
much without exaggerating. What I had received from her was 
worth a world. And now Maria Paula? 

Looked at from without, my case was very simple. A young 
man from town goes out into the woods. He meets two pretty 
sisters, who are both fond of love making, and gives himself 
over to both of them. He enjoys both of them. He takes 
advantage of both of them. But the problem was not nearly 
so easy to solve when it came to myself. It was not so easy to 
expose my faults to the light of day. Margarida would certainly 
not consent to my transferring myself to her sister. She had 
her rights. I entirely recognized them myself. However, 
Maria Paula came along, and I could not resist. She was more 
of a woman than the other. She had unmatched resources 
and an incomparable temperament. When I left Margarida, 
it was with the wish that she would not come again; but I came 
away from Maria Paula with thirst and hunger. 

The days slipped away like this. One morning, I woke up 
and heard a noise of weeping in the dining-room. What could 
it be ? All at once, I remembered the morning when the urchin 
had run away. T called Felismina, who came in and told me that 
nobody knew what had become of Margarida. Dona Francis- 
quinha was in tears about it. The girl had gone in the night. 
The station-master had rung up Alian^a and Timbauba, and it 
had been impossible to get any news of her. I went to the 
window, and I saw Antonio Cavalcanti in his shirt-sleeves, 
standing at his door. He was pink and plump, and he was 
looking at I know not what, and seeing nothing. Perhaps he 
was thinking of life. 

Margarida had gone, and I felt myself responsible for this 
family misfortune. Up to now, they had lived well enough, in 
spite of all their poverty, and they had adapted themselves to 
their ill-luck. Now the mother was downstairs, weeping; and 
standing there, in deep thought and most probably in pain, 
was the poor husband, the unhappy father. The butterflies 
came in at the windows, and the Pureza sun was shining. I 
heard Dona Francisquinha’s sobs. There could be little doubt 
that she had come to cry in my house because she knew about 
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everything. It was I who had made her daughter go out into 
the world. Until this day, the two girls had accepted the 
situation, and had passed their lives as best they could. It 
was a crime. What I had done was a great crime. 

I remained in this state, a state of real consternation, until 
I took my coffee. In the kitchen, Dona Francisquinha was 
talking to Felismina, who was trying to console her. You can't 
tell whether the girl may not be happy, and find a place where 
she can work and live a respectable life. The voice of the negress 
was balm to Dona Francisquinha, and softened the pain of 
this poor wounded soul. I went to the porch, and soon Maria 
Paula came along, with those eyes of hers, and sat down on the 
rocking chair. Her mother and Felismina were still talking 
about the fate of the sister, who had thrown herself upon the 
world, and was lost for ever. 

"Mother is crying because she wants to," said the girl. 
"It's quite a time since Dad& began to think of going away. 
She spoke about it every day at home. As for Papa, he does 
not mind, one way or the other. If she were dead, Mother 
would be right. Perhaps that would even be better than any¬ 
thing for Dad&.” 

She looked at me—or rather, she devoured me with her 
eyes. She had come to bring me relief, to show me that I was 
not guilty of the flight of Margarida. 

In the afternoon of that same day, a man came to see me— 
a poor old man. He tied his horse up to the garden gate, and 
he wished me good-evening in a tone of deep humility. I made 
him sit down. 

"Senhor Doctor," he said, "I have come here on a trouble¬ 
some matter. I was told at the Coitezeiro that the Senhor was 
an important person. I have come here without being acquainted 
with the Senhor; but the poor cannot have friends in the world 
of fine manners. I have come to ask a favour. It is a matter 
concerning my son. The boy is a good boy and well behaved; 
but the Devil sometimes comes to tempt mortal man. The 
boy made a fool of himself at a festa, although his mother had 
begged him not to put his foot there. Among the people at the 
festa, there was a man who did not like him, a man whose 
whole life was spent in quarrelling. Words were exchanged, 
this way and that, and from words they came to blows. The 
accident happened, and now the boy is wandering over the face 
of the earth, sleeping like an animal and hiding himself from the 
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sight of men. His mother is in tears all day and all night, 
longing for her son to give himself up. For my part, I should 
like to have seen him in prison long ago, for a man who is in the 
right need not be afraid. Then I heard speak of the Senhor. 
Where we are, at the Coitezeiro, the master of the plantation 
has no political influence. I was told that the Senhor was a 
friend of Colonel Joca's, and that is why I have come here to ask 
for the Senhor's help." 

I told the old man what my relations with the Colonel were. 
I did not know him intimately, but I was on speaking terms with 
him. The man stayed for some time, talking, talking a lot, 
praising his son, who had many fine qualities, and eventually 
withdrew. The Colonel would put his hands on the lad, and the 
jury would do the rest. I should have a good action to my 
credit, and console a mother who was bewailing her son's 
disgrace. 

So passed the afternoon, as dull as the others. The station 
gramophone ground out its song, but did not drown the voices 
of the cigalas. It was blowing cold, and along the railway track 
came a man shouldering his spade. He was on his way home 
from his work, barefoot and in rags. There was this human 
figure, alone and isolated in the silence, coming back after a 
whole day with the sun beating on his back, and poor and 
wretched; and there was I, a useless creature, living upon others. 
I was filled with an absolute disgust of myself. That poor old 
man had travelled leagues to find me and ask a favour for his 
son. This other one very likely had half a dozen children at 
home to feed. My case was clear. I was simply living on 
others—on the money my father had left me, on Felismina, on 
Margarida. As for her, she had managed until now to fit herself 
into all the places through which the Cavalcanti family had 
dragged itself. Then she came to know me, and gave me some¬ 
thing of inestimable worth; and I, like the basest of libertines, 
deserted her for her sister. At this moment, a profound bitter¬ 
ness enveloped me. I felt I was useless and worthless. I 
buried my head in my hammock, so as not to see the whole 
world collapse. 

Night was now at hand, and it came on apace. A cigala 
pierced the loneliness with a single cry, prolonged and shrill. 
The rest had given over, leaving this one alone to voice all the 
sadness of the earth. The gramophone had stopped. It was 
then that I heard the very distant whistle of a train, a long 
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whistle, which was repeated. Everything seemed to combine 
to annoy me and get on my nerves. The ding-dong of the bells 
from the village passed over the fields of sugar cane and over the 
open plain and over the ingazeiras at the riverside and reached 
me with its slow Ave-Maria. I counted six strokes. 

At this point Felismina made her appearance at the side 
of my hammock, and talked about the dew. The cold and 
damp would be bad for me, and would give me a chill. The 
oil lamp was already lit in the station; and the goods train had 
stopped, waiting for the engine to take water. 

Once more I thought of Margarida. She had taken herself 
away. Maria Paula remained, and so the other had ceased to 
have any importance. The old man had begged me to save his 
son. A mother would cease from weeping, thanks to me. Colonel 
Joca would make a family happy. 

The dinner on the table smelt good, as it awaited me. 


XXIII 

as in the case of Luiz, no one had any more news of Margarida; 
and the life at the station closed up perfectly well without her. 
It was as though she had never existed. Neither Dona Fran- 
cisquinha nor the sister nor the father seemed to remember her. 
At least that was my opinion; but perhaps I was wrong. Perhaps 
Dona Francisquinha sighed during those long nights at Pureza. 
Perhaps Antonio Cavalcanti had regrets of his own; and perhaps 
Maria Paula felt the lack of her companion for twenty years. 
No doubt the passengers on the trains remarked the absence of 
the fair sister. They concentrated their attentions on the dark 
one, on Maria Paula. My own life had become completely 
established. Except for some unexpected sleeplessness, I had 
nothing to complain of. I had had months of life, months of 
rebuilding a body which had the feeling each day of being more 
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and more master of itself—so much so, indeed, that when a 
man turned up at the cottage to ask me to subscribe towards the 
funeral expenses of the poor consumptive woman at the edge 
of the wood, I gave him the money without flinching. At an 
earlier date, such a happening would have been the occasion 
for grave disquiet and for terrible fears; but I now had the 
impression that the plague of my family would no longer find a 
favourable soil within me. All the same, there was this—that 
Felismina began to object to Maria Paula, to see faults in her. 
There was really no one in that station except Dona Francis- 
quinha. The rest were all riff-raff. 

This time, I resisted Felismina, and Maria Paula came to 
me in my room. Every evening, as soon as Felismina had 
retired for the night, she used to come upstairs and stay with 
me as long as I wished. At first, the old negress had suffered. 
She seemed always to be sad, and she was sulky with me; but 
her instinct of service was so strong that she fell into line with 
my laxity. Dona Francisquinha must surely have known all 
about it. Antonio Cavalcanti treated me with the same con¬ 
sideration as before; and everything would have gone admirably, 
if it had not been for Chico Bembem. 

What had happened was that the signalman had fallen in 
love with the station-master's daughter, and had asked for her 
hand in marriage. Maria Paula had told me about the matter, 
which she thought funny. Bembem actually wanted to marry 
her. When I thought of the signalman, with his firm step and his 
closed expression, I began to compare his life with mine. Maria 
Paula belonged to me; and there was this simple man, full of 
the best intentions in the world, who wanted to marry her. 

Dona Francisquinha spoke about the thing to Felismina, 
and quite approved of it. Bembem seemed to be a very good 
fellow. He did not drink, he did not gamble and he was very 
good to his mother. Felismina was also of opinion that Maria 
Paula would never find a better man; but the girl herself did not 
accept the proposal. She did not want to marry anyone. This 
affair made me think. Of course, Maria Paula had refused 
Bembem on my account. If she left me, I should miss her 
terribly. All the same, I had got over the impression that 
Margarida was the only creature who could give nourishment 
to my life. I had transferred myself to the sister, and I could 
transfer myself to anyone else. I now had strength for whatever 
I wanted. 
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When Maria Paula had left my room and sleep did not come 
to me, I thought of her with Chico Bembem. I thought of the 
sort of life that could be created between the two of them, of 
the course which the existence of the married couple might run. 
Bembem must know the history of the girl; and if he proposed 
to marry her, he must have done so with the knowledge of 
what sort of woman Maria Paula was. The fact that he was 
ready to marry her would be a fine thing for the Cavalcanti 
family, because if he did not do so, the younger daughter of the 
station-master would soon be like the elder, thrown helpless upon 
the sea of the world. Bembem was holding out a hand to a 
shipwrecked creature; and this action of itself deserved the 
applause of all concerned. Antonio Cavalcanti had a daughter 
who was morally lost; and a lad had appeared who was ready to 
give her his name and make a family with her—and so to carry 
on the stock. 

Dona Francisquinha was in despair when she learnt that her 
daughter had not accepted the proposal. Felismina gave me the 
news of the refusal, and criticized it severely, repeating what 
she had always said about the station-master's daughters. It 
was only another disillusion for the mother. In my heart of 
hearts, I was quite pleased with Maria Paula's decision. Bembem 
knew nothing of the relations between us; and I could not con¬ 
template losing the companionship and the immense satisfaction 
that Maria Paula gave me. What could I do for her? Many a 
time I had been seized with the desire to take her with me, far 
away from Pureza. I no longer had any relations towards whom 
I felt called upon to justify my actions, nor did I belong to any 
society which could dominate me with its censure. I could 
take the girl away with me, and we could live very comfortably. 
Besides, who knows what splendid future fate had in store for 
us? To think of the future was in itself a victory for me. 

My life might lead to another. There might come out of me 
something which would continue. I thought about a son. The 
idea that my family should stop at me, should become extinct 
with me, was frightening. Why not take Maria Paula away 
with me, so that she and I could found a family? I was thinking 
about these things, and at the same time I was fighting against 
the fear that I had of what might come out of me. Would it 
be a feeble creature, a generation far short of perfect? What 
was Maria Paula's father? A degenerate, the end of a race. 
A hundred years ago, and perhaps less, his forbears were looked 
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up to at Palmares as the great ones of the earth. Hollanda 
Cavalcanti. And what was to be seen of them to-day? Just 
poor people, pushed down to the lowest rung of the ladder. My 
sons might be like that. My grandsons might even fall lower 
still. All my ideas of a life with Maria Paula reduced themselves 
to that sort of thing. And all the same, I liked her. I could 
even say that I loved her. With her, love was not a fleeting 
instant, as it had been with Margarida. It went on longer. It 
stayed in her eyes and in her way of speaking. It was some¬ 
thing more than her body. That was the truth. Maria Paula 
gave me something more substantial than the other. When 
she left my room, I felt a sort of fear that she might never come 
back again. She gave herself up with more ardour than Mar¬ 
garida. She was not an indifferent kind of woman, like her 
sister, far away from everything and throbbing only at certain 
moments. Margarida had given me the impression of being 
in some way incomplete, a creature in whom some organ was 
missing. Not so the sister. She was alive. She was at my 
side, fully alive and giving all that she could give. Margarida 
had discovered me. Maria Paula loved me. To the former, I 
had merely been the same thing as all the other men she had 
known. 

However, to speak quite frankly, perhaps these ideas that 
came into my head were really no more than the excuses which 
my egotism was seeking in order to defend itself. 

The calmest and most tranquil days that I spent at Pureza 
were those which followed the departure of Margarida, and 
they lasted until the affair of Chico Bembem’s proposal of 
marriage—a month of absolute peace, with life flowing like 
the river down there on its quiet bed and with its limpid waters. 
Felismina’s ill-humour had been overcome. Maria Paula came 
and sought me, and I felt a kind of certainty that everything 
would go on like that until the end of time. It is a splendid thing, 
this feeling of security in everything that brings happiness. 
In this way we went on living for a whole month. The rains did 
not allow me to leave the house, and although I was a prisoner 
and alone in the cottage, nevertheless at no moment did I feel 
low-spirited. 

I read a great deal. I finished all the novels that I had 
brought with me. Hardy’s Jude the Obscure , in spite of all its 
sadness, the immense sadness of frailty, human frailty, did not 
depress me. If I had read the book in the old days, it would 
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absolutely have melted me, would have made me collapse for 
no end of a time. To-day, I was in no danger from the contagion 
of its pessimism. As it was, I looked out at the rain beating 
upon the eucalyptus branches, upon the waters pouring down 
from the sky, upon the mud which surrounded me, and the whole 
thing seemed as thougli the days were those blossoming mornings, 
the fields were those English fields, of which Hardy tells—fields 
over which the hand of man has passed in his joy and in his 
love. 

The trains reached Pureza drowned in water. They began 
whistling from far away, and my imagination made me think 
of ships lost at sea. Ladislau faced the rain and came to the 
station as usual, fiddle in hand, to rouse the pity of the passengers 
with his blindness. Thus was Pureza in these days of rain. The 
cigalas had become silent, but the birds went on singing, in 
spite of all. The silence was greater than ever, and even when 
there were fine intervals, I had not the energy to go out of the 
house. People dripping with rain passed by my door. The 
postman from Sio Miguel made his appearance in a waterproof 
hat, and with his trousers almost rolled up to the knees. As 
for Antonio Cavalcanti, he never took his cap off in this weather. 
Ladislau arrived for the nine o'clock train. Felismina gave him 
dinner, and they both spent the time talking. The negress 
could never forget Luiz, and it was about him that she spoke to 
the blind man. 

On one of these rainy days, a man wrapped in a cloak came 
to the door with a basket of fresh maize. It was the father of 
the young fellow on whose behalf I had approached Colonel Joca. 
He had brought me this present. It was not much, he said. 
It was just to show that he had not forgotten me. It was indeed 
his old woman who had asked him to do this. The boy had 
given himself up at the prison, and the Colonel had had him 
liberated. I made the old man come in, and Felismina brought 
him a small glass of brandy. The man drank it and spat on 
one side. I asked him to wait till the rain stopped; but he 
could not, because he had something to do on the way. He 
went off. 

So now I had done some good at last; and this tiny little 
act of kindness which I had performed grew and grew in my 
mind during the course of the day, as if I had saved a great 
part of the human race. I had released a guilty man from 
prison. Night and day his mother had wept for her son, who 
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was hiding in the bush. The mother of the man he had killed 
was probably weeping a great deal more. Perhaps he had 
had no mother, and perhaps he really had been a good-for- 
nothing. The outstanding fact was that I had this good deed 
to my credit, and I felt it in the old man's present and in his 
words of gratitude. For all the rest of the day this was a 
cause of absolute satisfaction to me. When I had spoken to 
Colonel Joca, he had granted all I asked as soon as I opened 
my mouth; and he had taken all the necessary steps and had 
himself given orders for a message to be sent to the young 
man’s parents. At the same time, he had spoken with some 
bitterness about his political opponent at Coitezeiro, who was 
a skinflint, he said. He himself, whenever he was not elected, 
spent money to engage lawyers for the defence of his 'cabras’. 
Anyone could go and ask Dr. Edurrdo do Itamb6 how many 
times he had appeared before the jury to defend them for him. 
But that other fellow deserted his 'cabras' as if they had been 
animals, and left each of them to defend himself. This was not 
decent behaviour. However, the Colonel said he would consent 
to do what I asked. He would give orders for the lad to be 
taken into the prison, and he would himself look after the rest 
of the business. I thanked the Colonel for his goodwill; and 
now this present of maize came along to prove that he had 
taken action. A grateful father had come out into the rain, 
had walked through his fields, had chosen the best ears of corn, 
and had brought them to me here at Pureza; and I felt even 
more satisfied than he. 

So the month which followed the departure of Margarida 
was one of full and rich life for me—Maria Paula coming to my 
room and Felismina accepting the situation. At the same time, 
there was Chico Bembem, who had presented himself and had 
offered the Cavalcanti family a way out. Dona Francisquinha 
felt it was an important thing to be able to marry off her daughter. 
True enough that Bembem was a poor creature—hardly possible 
to have a poorer than he. Besides, he was not white. He was 
just a 'cabra', like the navvies and like the plantation carters. 
But of what use had the whiteness of Francisquinha's husband 
ever been to her? Very white, with blue eyes. Margarida, with 
her fair hair, had gone into the world and become a lost woman. 
Chico Bembem could give Maria Paula a modest life. He would 
become a station-master later on, and one day they would make 
a livelihood, like so many others. 
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Until then, Chico Bembem had remained an unknown 
quantity, as far as I was concerned. He turned up rarely at the 
cottage, although Felismina was constantly doing little things 
for his mother. He seemed to me to be the same sort of man 
as all the others in the neighbourhood. I used to see him with 
his two little flags under his arm, turning down the signal and 
helping in all the work of the station. The little house where 
he lived with his mother was situated higher up than the 
surrounding hovels. All the same, he was just a 'cabra'; and yet 
he wanted Maria Paula. He had no doubt felt encouraged to 
make his proposal by the position in which the station-master's 
family now stood—one daughter lost out in the world and 
the other whose past was common knowledge. Was he aware 
of my relations with Maria Paula? Surely no one at the station 
could fail to know of them. Of course, Dona Francisquinha and 
Antonio Cavalcanti must be quite sure about them. Neverthe¬ 
less, the state of things was now changed. A regular suitor 
had presented himself, and could alter the whole of the family's 
humble state. To have a daughter married must be Dona 
Francisquinha's dream. She had seen me transfer my attention 
from Margarida to Maria Paula; and who knows whether she 
had not nourished the hope of seeing me caught by the younger 
daughter? And now Chico Bembem had appeared on the scene. 
To be sure, he was a ‘cabra'. He could not give Maria Paula a 
very amusing life, but he offered himself as a husband. Dona 
Francisquinha had suffered so much, and had borne so many 
misfortunes, that this proposal of the signalman's seemed like a 
great piece of luck. And Maria Paula had refused it. Of course 
Dona Francisquinha knew the reason—hence her hostility 
towards my relations with the girl. Hence her struggles with 
her daughter, her tears and the despair in the station-master's 
house. 

Maria Paula opened her heart to me; and she cried. She 
cried a great deal. I do not know how it was, but this weakness 
gave me a certain pleasure. I had at last met a human being 
who was feebler than I. It was perhaps a sort of revenge. I 
saw that the poor little thing was in trouble, and I rocked her 
in my arms, and gave her courage, and spoke to her as though 
I was myself a strong man, a man born to dominate. I under¬ 
stood it all. The girl was in love with me. At the station window, 
she had passed her time, every day, devouring the passengers 
with her eyes, sometimes one and sometimes another; and a rich 
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young man had made his appearance at Pureza, and had become 
the lover of her sister. And she had opened her eyes still wider 
and had conquered me, and had made me give up Margarida. 
What could Chico Bembem be to her? That night, I rocked 
Maria Paula in my arms, I loved her and I gave myself to her 
with more energy than ever. This weakness of hers touched 
me, and aroused something new in me. I saw how she was 
revived by my words and fortified by my endearments. She 
belonged to me. She was mine. I could give her orders with 
even more assurance than to Felismina. 


XXIV 

I knew quite well that I was taking an unfair and exorbitant 
advantage of a power which was in itself unworthy of me, which 
lowered me. And yet I did not turn back. Maria Paula no 
longer came to my room at night, now that her mother had 
objected to her doing so. She went to the river, to enjoy hurried 
meetings with me. I could have spoken to her and told her that 
all was over between us. A marriage was now being offered her, 
and this was a serious matter, and she must not waste her time 
with me, who had nothing to give her. But I did not take this 
course. On the contrary, I stayed in my cottage looking 
tenderly across at her and making signals to her, like a love-sick 
boy of eighteen. Dona Francisquinha went so far as to stop 
coming to the house. This made Felismina desperate, and she 
at once started to hate the woman. The negress spoke to me 
with anger in her voice about those people at the station, though 
she still laid the chief blame on the heads of the girls. Did 
anyone ask them to have daughters who were off their heads, 
who were just bold hussies? There was Master L61a, quietly in 
his house, and they came along and turned the poor young man's 
head. 
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I was distressed at the attitude of the station-master's wife 
towards the old negress. This friendship had been a source of 
immense satisfaction to Felismina. The negress had been 
proud that this white woman should come along and ask her 
to lend her things. She had been proud of being useful to 
these people with blue eyes and of going to Mass with Dona 
Francisquinha as an equal. And now there was this difficulty 
about Maria Paula's marriage. The break must have given 
Felismina a great deal of pain. When she had lost the urchin 
Luiz, the shock had made her take to her bed; and now I noticed 
that she was much changed. Her talks with Ladislau became 
longer and longer; and whenever I caught a few words of what 
they were saying, I heard critical remarks about the people at 
the station. 

It was then that I realized that the moment had arrived for 
us to leave Pureza. The heavy rains of winter, which had come 
all of a sudden, forced me to stay shut up in the house; and 
what with being separated from Maria Paula, and the unpleasant 
thoughts which filled my mind throughout these endless days, 
these misty mornings, these gloomy afternoons, I began to be 
thoroughly bored and miserable. 

I used to spend whole days without being able to be with 
Maria Paula. They seemed like years. I became more and 
more impatient. I could not concentrate my attention upon 
anything. I had the feeling that there was no foundation to 
my life. This ceaseless rain prevented our going to the river¬ 
side. I could see Maria Paula at the station, leaning on the 
window-sill, like a little drenched bird; and I watched her for 
hours from the cottage, through the perpetual rain. The nine 
o’clock train would come in: and I began to be jealous of the 
passengers who got out to talk to Dona Francisquinha and drink 
coffee; for they talked to Maria Paula as well. There was a 
guard, still young and a fine type of mulatto, who always seemed 
to have something to say. He would no doubt end by enticing 
the girl away from Pureza. That was the way Margarida had 
gone. 

Ladislau went on singing at the station. In my house he was 
a sort of permanent guest—not my guest; Felismina’s. He spent 
his days in the cottage, between the rains. The negress treated 
him with special consideration. 

The two o’clock train came and went in floods of water. 
Bembem wrapped himself in a soldier’s cape to go along to hi» 
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points. I watched everything closely from my corner. Every 
time he passed by Maria Paula, he stopped to say a word or two, 
but left the girl not more than a moment later. Dona Francis- 
quinha awaited her customers, with her tray all ready. There 
she was, with her hair drawn back and wearing a black cotton 
dress; and she now seemed to me to be an odious creature— 
she who, so short a while ago, had been the unhappy mother, 
with her great heart bleeding from the cruelty of human beings. 
The trains went through, the smell of peat hung about in the air 
for some few minutes, and then Pureza plunged—plunged is the 
word—into the most profound silence. 

The cigalas had disappeared. There were simply a few 
sparrows, who twittered rather than sang. They were no doubt 
in their nests, nice and warm in their little homes, and awaiting 
the return of the sun and the limpid mornings and the blue sky, 
all so different from these swampy mornings, with their sticky 
mud and their lugubrious trees. The eucalyptus leaves, dripping 
under the rain, gave the impression that they were in some way 
being punished. The mangueiras, the sapotizeiros and all the 
other trees seemed to have drawn themselves in, so as to stand 
up to the winter rains and winds, and store up sap for the sunny 
days to come. During these pouring wet days, dirt seemed 
to be the dominating characteristic of Pureza. People who were 
wet through and sodden passed in front of the door of the cottage. 
Labourers, with their spades on their shoulders, went on their 
way to their work. I could see them from afar, these human 
beings who were like animals, poor animals, whose masters did 
not even love them enough to protect them from the rain. As 
for the real animals, they had sheds and trees where they could 
take shelter in weather like this; while the men went off to their 
work with their spades, as though the weather did not exist or 
as though it was quite unimportant to them whether the sun shone 
or the rain fell. 

At such times, my sadness was of a different order from that 
which was inspired by the cheep of the cigalas and was nourished 
by the beauties of the afternoon or the colours of the sunset. 
This sadness was linked directly with Maria Paula, who was 
avoiding me, with the unhappiness of Felismina, with all my 
frustrated desires. If I had followed my own wishes, I should 
have thrown all convention to the winds and brought the girl 
into my house. It was so absolutely easy. It rested with myself 
alone. But I was without the courage or the boldness for a 
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stroke like that. In fact, Chico Bembem who was no more 
than a poor and unfortunate wretch, was upsetting my whole 
life. It all came from the Cavalcanti family's hankering after 
legality. Old Dona Francisquinha wanted to see her daughter 
married. The whole thing arose from her ambition for her 
daughter to become the mother of a family and the head of a 
household, even if the house were to be no more than the hovel 
of Chico Bembem, with all its wretched instability and lack of 
everything. She must get married. She must be Maria Paula, 
wife of Chico Bembem. It was on this account that Dona 
Francisquinha had broken with Felismina and had ceased to 
come to the cottage, where she had received so much valuable 
help. But it did not matter much to her if she lost Felismina's 
kindness. What really mattered to her was her daughter, to 
see her daughter climb out of the ranks of the fallen women, 
those who are sought by men with the single intention of pleasure. 
Whenever she saw a man looking at Maria Paula, she knew what 
his intentions were. Her daughter was no more than a woman 
who had ruined herself, a woman whom every man thought he 
could enjoy as he wished. I myself had taken advantage of 
the family. I had partaken of that feast. Margarida and 
Maria Paula had been my property, without my running the 
smallest risk in taking possession of them and becoming their 
master. I was rich and I was young, and nevertheless I had 
become a contemptible profiteer. 

These were my thoughts during the whole of this time, when 
there was not a single sunny day to allow me to meet Maria 
Paula. But when there was one, this self analysis completely 
vanished into air, and the only thing that was left, as far as I 
was concerned, was a woman with warm flesh and agressive 
vitality, who held me as her prisoner. After this long absence, 
Maria Paula returned like a famished creature. Though the 
grass was wet and the river was muddy, nothing could stop us 
from taking advantage of the sunshine or from making the most 
of the few hours that we were able to spend together. I came 
back to the house satisfied and happy. 

After all, why should not I take this girl to live with me? 
Why should not I leave Pureza with her, liberate myself from the 
shackles of respectability and simply give myself the greatest 
possible happiness, which was to live as near her as I could? 

I spent a whole day holding firm to this purpose; but gradu¬ 
ally I weakened, my will-power frittered away, my energy faded. 
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What I must do was to get away from Pureza as soon as possible; 
because Chico Bembem would end by finding the whole thing 
out. A situation which was concerned only with the past he 
would accept, and he would go to the altar with a girl who 
had been guilty of a fault in her life. But would he tolerate 
the presence of this young man at the cottage, if he knew that his 
bride had belonged to him? He would perhaps be revolted, 
and would feel the whole marriage to be repellent. Did he not 
perhaps already suspect Maria Paula? Did he not perhaps know 
what our relations were ? 

I thought of all this, and, to speak quite frankly, I did not 
come to any definite conclusion. Someone might easily have 
seen me going down towards the river. Chico Bembem's mother 
might have got to know all about it, and might have opened 
her son's eyes. It is true that Bembem wanted Maria Paula, 
and did not care much about the past. But the point was that 
I was still treating her as my property, as something which 
belonged to me. On the day when the girl confessed to me that 
she was going to accept Chico Bembem's offer, I felt a shock. 
The face of the whole situation had changed. I was very near 
to adultery. Maria Paula seemed to me to be already in the 
position of the wife of another man, and I wanted to deny myself 
any further meeting with her. But that was only for a moment. 
It was only just a passing purpose, an idea. 

Felismina did not submit calmly to the new order of her 
life. She, who radiated sociability, found herself isolated at 
Pureza. She began to get nervous. I had never before known 
the old negress to speak sharply, as she did now, to raise her 
voice in the kitchen and even to be irritated with Ladislau. I 
heard the blind man complain about it; and I heard her beg his 
pardon, and say it was all because of the worries that she had 
in the house. I knew quite well what was the true origin of 
Felismina's nerves being upset; and I felt guilty about it. The 
people at the station had broken off their relations with her. One 
afternoon, she even said to me that she would like to go back 
to Recife. This rainy weather drove people mad. 

These were days which never ended. The downpour some¬ 
times stopped; but the sky was still overcast, and the trees were 
motionless, and everything seemed to be in a state of expectation, 
as if it were anxiously awaiting something or other. I looked 
towards the hills, and what I saw was the woods glistening with 
green. Indoors, I had no means of defence, and I encountered 
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the same monotony. As for books which might shake me up 
and take me out of myself, books to which I could turn for 
salvation, I simply did not believe that any such existed. They 
were nothing but talk. No book had ever been strong enough 
to overcome my weakness, or to furnish me with nourishment or 
a light upon my path. Life at Pureza had become smaller 
and more mean. The great days of contentment, the glorious 
days with Margarida, were now far behind me. Maria Paula, 
who had first seemed to have been sent me from some fairy 
tale as a substitute, was becoming progressively reduced in 
stature, as she yielded more and more to her mother's 
hopes. 

I still felt her to be impetuous and full of fire when we managed 
to arrange a meeting. All the same, something told me that it 
would not last. Sometimes I fancied that it would, and that 
what I had felt was merely the false impression of a pessimist. 
I then thought that it was impossible that a woman of such a rich 
and vivid sensibility would ever leave me. 

What was to prevent my bringing her into my house and being 
with her every night? Then I began to build up in my imagina¬ 
tion what a whole night with Maria Paula might be. We should 
spend the afternoon together, alone together. We should delight 
in hearing the rain fall outside there. The whistle of the train, 
the murmur of the river over the stones, the peacefulness of the 
sodden earth—it would all seem to have been made for us alone. 
Felismina would get things ready, and would be there to help 
and serve us. And all this dream was not going to come to life, 
simply because I had not the will power nor the courage to give 
it reality. I got out of the hammock to see whether Maria 
Paula was at the station. I saw Antonio Cavalcanti sitting 
there and receiving telegrams on the machine. The two 
women must be inside the house, talking of me and Chico 
Bembem. That was the limit. A penniless man, who went 
about barefoot, was putting me at a disadvantage, and taking a 
woman who ought to have belonged only to me. 

Then my sleepless nights came back, more terrifying than 
ever, real monsters, which gnawed at me, devoured me. I 
heard the rain falling on the eucalyptus branches and dripping 
off them for hours. I got up and tried to read, but was assailed 
by groundless fears. Fears of death. Death was a real thing. 
The idea of the death of my thoughts, which love alone had 
taken from me, came back again and again, and tortured me. 
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I rolled myself in the sheets, but my feet were cold, and cold 
my hands. My whole body quivered, like some pole which a 
man was shaking in fury. This was how it had been before I 
knew Margarida. Nights like this had made a martyr of me 
at the Magdalena. It is not riotous nights, but nights like these 
which suck out men’s blood and destroy the poor wretches to 
whom sleep does not come and wrap in her protecting cloak. A 
cricket, hidden in some comer of the wall, sang to me like an 
army of enemies—me, who had thought that I had solved all 
difficulties and was master of the world and was stronger than 
any man, when I had plunged into the cold river water with 
Margarida and with Maria Paula: me, who had presumed to 
correct the handiwork of God, ignorant and happy that I was, 
like an Indian or a savage. In this bed, two women had con¬ 
taminated me with the greatest and the purest joy; and yet the 
tiny cheep of a cricket could now swell in my ears as though a 
thousand drums had been beating above my head. A cricket, a 
mere nothing; could pull me down into despair, could tear my 
peace of mind to tatters. I heard the footfall of Felismina, 
coming up the stairs. She was bringing me the orange flower 
infusion, which had the power to calm me, as she knew. I 
simulated absolute calm when she came in; but the dear old 
negress down there had guessed my agitation. It was brought 
on by the rain, she said, and the dampness of the house and the 
weather and the cold. She knew the real cause quite well, but 
she hid her knowledge. This gave me an impression of inferiority. 
I listened to the negress talking and trying to find words to 
comfort me, as if I had been a little boy. Besides, in my inner 
mind, I knew perfectly well that Felismina understood me. If 
she could have done so, she would perhaps have said this: 
’‘Listen, Master L61a. What is robbing you of sleep is the station- 
master’s daughter. I was really doing you a service in not 
wanting the wretched creature to come here, into our house. 
All this frenzy and all this suffering is just on account of the 
woman, because you have been deprived of a woman. Chico 
Bembem will look after her. She is only good enough for 
Chico Bembem.” 



XXV 


during one of my most recent meetings with Maria Paula, 
she spoke to me very frankly. She was not going to be married 
to Chico Bembem because she wanted to. She was simply 
going to be married to please her mother. She had caused her 
so much sorrow, in fact both the daughters had, that the time 
had come to do something for her. 

We were together on a certain adorable morning in February. 
For two days we had had a sun which dried everything, and 
Pureza had given itself a new soul—no mud, greenery every¬ 
where, blue sky and birds singing. We were together, and we 
lingered as long as we could. I heard the whole of Maria Paula's 
history, and I got to know more about Dona Francisquinha's 
sufferings. The day that she learnt of this daughter's frailty, 
she had suffered more than in the case of Margarida. Maria 
Paula would never forget that day. Her mother had taken 
her in her arms and had put her on her knees as if she had been 
a child. And then she had cried—cried so much that Maria 
Paula began to think she had gone mad. Never would she 
forget it. 

Her father had wanted Campina Grande station, and Dr. 
Franco had given it to him. He would get the move. She had 
never seen a handsomer man than Dr. Franco. He used to come 
to Sap£ in the 'gasolina', and he stopped and talked to her in 
the waiting-room, as if they had been an engaged couple. Her 
mother had warned her, and Margarida was there in the house 
as an example; but there it is. Examples have never been of 
any use. She was seventeen, and she wanted to love Dr. Franco, 
and the rest mattered little. The young men who haunted the 
station were just louts, with nothing to their names; but Dr. 
Franco, yes, he was the very man of her dreams. He was a 
sugar planter and a bachelor, and he talked of marriage. Some¬ 
times she asked herself how this man of good family could ever 
marry her, a station-master's daughter, with a sister situated 
as Margarida was. But that was just in her thoughts. As 
soon as he arrived, she forgot it all. Dr. Franco brought things 
to the house, he paid Dona Francisquinha compliments, and 
he treated her father with marked consideration. She had 
heard her father chatting in the station and speaking of the planter 
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as a friend; and everyone in the place must have known what 
Dr. Franco was after. The ‘gasolina’ was constantly drawn 
up at the station, while he was there, talking to her. 

One day, there was a festa at Araga. The Cavalcanti family 
could not miss that; and Dr. Franco was going, too. They all 
started off in the 'gasolina'. The festa took place at the house 
of the schoolmistress, who gave a dance. There were many 
guests, and Maria Paula and the doctor danced a lot. About 
two o'clock in the morning, he asked her to go for a walk. The 
moonlight was so beautiful that you might have thought it 
was day. They walked along for a while, holding one another 
by the hand. She was so tired with all the dancing. They sat 
down by the side of the road. Never had she felt so much alone 
as at that moment with Dr. Franco. She had danced a lot 
with him, and the man had become different, so different that 
she was almost afraid. Later, he became gentle, and they 
went off into the wood. She remembered the place, which was 
close to the bamboos. She stayed there playing like a child, 
just as she had done when her father was station-master at 
Ara^a. Her body had grown soft and weak, and gave itself 
up. This body was not herself. Dr. Franco just took it. That 
was how it happened. When her mother found out, there came 
the despair that she had described. When Antonio Cavalcanti 
de Hollanda received his appointment to Campina Grande 
station, he wanted to give a farewell festa for the people of 
Dos Reis—a little dance with new tunes that he had brought 
for the gramophone; but Dona Francisquinha refused to allow 
any festa. 

Her father had always been like that. For him, his daughters 
were not daughters like those of other fathers. He considered 
that he could just move them about and use them for his own 
purposes. Her mother had really suffered too much; and it 
was on this account that she now felt that she must do what 
she was asked. She had not the courage to refuse. It seemed 
as if Maria Paula wanted this to be our farewell; for she surren¬ 
dered herself to me in a more impetuous, a more vigorous way 
than ever. Yet, when she left me, she fixed our meeting for 
the next day at the same place. And what about me, who 
had felt that I must leave Pureza as quickly as possible ? I was 
playing a really infamous part. Felismina wanted to go back 
at any price. She even complained of illness, which she 
attributed to the cold. 
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In spite of all my firm resolutions, I was there with Maria 
Paula next day by the riverside. Suppose Chico Bembem found 
out? In this, it was fear speaking. To confess it all, that 
would be the fine thing to do. Bembem might find it out, and 
let me have a shot in the depths of the wood from the gun that 
he had for killing sparrows. That was the reason why I had not 
sent him back the weapon, which he had lent me some time 
before. Each time I went out of the house I cast a glance at 
the place where it was standing, to make sure he had not fetched 
it; and then I felt secure in going off to meet Maria Paula. But 
suppose Bembem had another gun, or suppose he came after 
me with a knife? Maria Paula told me that her betrothed 
suspected nothing. She always told him that she went to the 
river to bathe in the deep pool. In that case, Bembem must be 
an idiot, a poor unthinking creature, who never noticed any- 
thing. This conviction gave me courage again. Maria Paula 
would leave me. Of that I was certain, so certain that I had 
chosen a day at the beginning of March for my journey. When 
she heard of this, she cried and begged me not to go yet, to 
stay a little longer. The wedding would not be till Saint John's 
day. I gave her my promise; but I felt within me that it was 
necessary to escape from Pureza. I must take Felismina’s illness 
into account, as well as the sufferings of Dona Francisquinha 
and my own life, which I must organize quite differently. At 
Pureza, I had recovered fifty per cent of my manly strength; 
but I must live, I must put some activity into a life which had 
previously been dragging on like that of a slug. And yet, next 
day, I was once more in Maria Paula's company, with the same 
love, and I was once more listening to her, as she begged me to 
stay. All the same, there was Chico Bembem. There was 
another man’s love. 

So I turned my attention to my rival. I began to observe 
him. His life was that of all the people in the place. I called him, 
in order to have a talk with him, on the pretext of asking 
him something or other. Bembem spoke with humility—softly 
and looking towards the ground. His eyes were never fixed on 
anything with assurance, but they were clear. His shot-gun 
had been in my house for more than a month, and he had never 
asked for it back. He was no doubt shy about it, and thought 
I should be offended at his reminding me. I should have liked 
to know something about his life, and he told me very little. 
He had nothing to tell. He had arrived from the junction 
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station with his father, who had been a signalman ever since the 
line was built, and had died at Pureza. So the son took his 
place. He nursed his mother, who suffered from headaches at 
the turn of the moon. But Bembem’s conversation did not come 
to much. He was silent, except when he answered questions. 
He never started a subject. When he was not answering, he 
said nothing. 

How different he was from Ladislau! When the blind man 
asked to speak to me, it was always a long business. He knew 
the history of every one of the plantations, and the people 
who lived on them, and the village, and the great "families of the 
neighbourhood. Chico Bembem might have been bom dumb, 
for all the use he made of the power of speech. That was why 
I was afraid of him. I had often heard it said that a taciturn 
man, a silent man, could be dangerous. What might there not 
be at the back of a man like Bembem, enslaved by certain 
desires, longing for a woman who was beautiful and white, like 
Maria Paula? If he came to know that his betrothed had been 
at my disposition, that she was more mine than his, ail the vials 
of his accumulated hatred would be poured out upon me. Ladislau 
had lost his wife; and he sang, and he played the fiddle for the 
pleasure of others. His grief had not killed the kindness of his 
heart. But Bembem’s heart must be dry and hard. He would 
kill the first man to rob him of the object of his first great 
desire. At the same time, I remarked certain things which 
seemed to be to my advantage. Bembem knew that Maria 
Paula had belonged to many men, to whom she had given herself 
at one station after another. He knew all that, and he wanted 
to marry her—to marry a girl, though he knew about all 
her faults in the past. Consequently, he was a man who 
accepted things. 

However, one morning I had the opportunity of learning 
what sort of man the Pureza signalman really was. He used to 
give a hand in all the work of the station, carrying luggage, 
packing goods into the trucks, cleaning up and so forth. That 
day, they were busy unloading sugar, which had arrived from 
somewhere or other, when I heard voices loud in quarrel. I got 
up to see what was the matter. It was Chico Bembem having 
a row with a carter. The man was transfigured. He was 
bellowing. The carter had no doubt been guilty of some foolish¬ 
ness, and Bembem was calling him all sorts of horrible names, 
challenging him to get down from his cart and take the beating 
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he deserved, reminding him that he was not in a sugar factory 
here—to such a point that Antonio Cavalcanti spoke sharply 
to both of them, to bring the wrangle to an end. He did not 
want all this noise. They had better get on with their work. 
The carter held his tongue, but, to my surprise, Bembem went 
on. I was astonished to see this aggressive behaviour in a man 
who had seemed to me to be incapable of raising his voice. It 
was quite a long time before he stopped talking and growling. 
When the carts had left the station, I called Bembem to ask 
what had been the matter. The man then opened himself 
out to me. These 'cabras' seemed to expect him to stand 
their shouting. The station-master could stand it if he 
liked; but he was not going to. Then Bembem said no 
more, and came to himself again, and eventually told me 
quite quietly that this was not the first time these carters 
had come to the station and tried to carry things off with 
a high hand. 

During the afternoon, Ladislau gave Felismina his opinion 
about Chico Bembem’s row. He had known him ever since he 
had come to Pureza as a small boy with his father. And he 
knew his character. It was the character of a rattlesnake. 
And you would never have thought it from that quiet way he 
spoke. What Felismina blamed in Bembem was his taste—to 
want to marry a madcap of a girl like Maria Paula, a girl whose 
head had been entirely turned. Ladislau did not agree. All 
women were the same. His own wife had seemed to be a saint. 
Everyone had praised her at the time when he had asked for 
the girl in marriage. Everyone had come and said to him, 
"Ladislau, you have found a saint. Ladislau, Joanna is worth 
her weight in gold/’ And then there happened what did happen. 
Women were all the same. The best way was to do as he did 
now. When they did not suit any more, let them go and be 
damned in hell. Felismina was of a different opinion. Event¬ 
ually, the blind man went off to the station to wait for the two 
o'clock train. That day I had not been with Maria Paula, and 
I felt the want of her already. She was at her window, and 
seemed to grow prettier every day. Chico Bembem, with his 
two little flags under his arm, stopped to have a word with her. 
Dona Francisquinha got her cups ready on her tray, and the 
Sfto Miguel postman had the mail-bag over his arm. One or 
two people were waiting for the train. One of them came up 
to Ladislau and asked him something. The blind man tuned 
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up his fiddle. Then he sang. He sang so loud that his song 
reached my ears. It was one of the stories that Ladislau liked 
best. I had already heard it hundreds of times: 

God blessings bring to you , lord King. 

And to your royal crown , 

Your fair daughter, Claralinda , 

Felizardo's playing with her , 

Underneath a tree so gay 
In the pretty rosary. 

From her waist up to her hair 
Seven kisses he gives her there , 

From her waist down to her feet — 

To say more it is not meet. 

The men in the station burst out laughing. 

Then the King, who is indignant at the indiscretion of this 
man, coming to tell him about the hidden love affair of his 
daughter before the whole Court, says to the minstrel: 

If in my ear youd spoke so clear , 

I might have given you a reward; 

But this to say in light of day 

Shall bring your head beneath the sword. 

The strains of the fiddle became more humble, in order to 
enable the blind man's voice to stand out, and allow the story 
to be thoroughly understood. It was one of the two of his 
ballads that Ladislau liked the best, the other being that of the 
father of Santo Antonio. Soon, the whistle of the train was 
heard, and everyone got ready to receive it. Bembem held 
out his green flag, and Antonio Cavalcanti stood upright just 
where he stood every day at this time. The engine driver 
handed him a paper, and Pureza was as busy as if it had been 
a town. Dona Francisquinha's tray was surrounded by customers. 
Maria Paula chattered with the famous mulatto guard. The 
engine clanked up to the water-hose. A few minutes later, the 
departure whistle was sounded, and the train left Pureza to its 
fate. Ladislau once more came back to the cottage, and Felis- 
mina once more gave him his dinner, and the blind man talked 
of more things. Sometimes, Felismina and he came back to the 
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same old subject, as if they had not spoken of it already; and 
their remarks about it were almost the same. Felismina then 
complained of her rheumatism; and she made her complaints 
in a loud voice, so that I should hear them. Ladislau advised 
crushed mastru90 leaves, to be applied right on to the place. 
It was a thing that never failed. But if the trouble did not 
pass away, then let her try a prayer. Bembem’s mother had the 
mouth of an angel for making prayers successful. Senhora 
Guilhermina had been cured that way of a terrible toothache 
and severe pains in the stomach. At last the blind man took 
his departure, and he always waited at the same spot, to take 
off his hat to me with a 'God save your worship'. 

Felismina had stopped speaking, and the cottage fell back 
into silence. I began to think. I did not lack the will to escape 
from here. In my present state of health, I could easily live 
anywhere. And there was the big house of the Magdalena which 
was waiting for me. I remembered the garden, with its mangueiras 
and its jambeiros, and the flower-beds that Joaquim had looked 
after for the last twenty years. The mimosa bushes put out 
their yellow flowers in December; and they were marvels, 
bunches of pale gold, which spread out and sometimes hung 
down to the ground. My jasmines, too, gave out their over¬ 
powering scent. And I had never really enjoyed all these things. 
It would not do. I must go back. I must go back at once. 
I had been more than seven months at Pureza. These rainy 
days, these dark nights, these noises in the darkness—the whole 
thing was stifling me. O for my property of the Magdalena, all 
beautifully kept, all beautifully clean! O for my summer-house, 
covered with bougainvillea! 0 for the flaming red poinsetias! 
There was no doubt about it. I was homesick for the Mag¬ 
dalena. Felismina was itching to get back there. Pureza had 
lost all its charm for her. Her friendship had been broken. So 
why not go home? My own home was a dream. Besides, I 
had been able to overcome all my obsessions. I had overcome 
everything. I had lost my fear of touching the furniture that 
had belonged to my mother. Her room had been closed ever 
since ; but I would have all the windows of the house opened so 
that the sun should come in everywhere. This house, which 
was mine, might seem to others to be a house of the dead. 
Speak no more of the dead. I meant to live. When people 
passed my door in the tram, they should no longer point to the 
house at the Magdalena as a deserted place. Joaquim should 
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plant rose trees, many of them, and discover other plants, and 
hide my walls with climbing flowers, as I had seen them at the 
Land pension. 

I went down to dinner with my head full of these plans. 
Felismina waited on me, and complained of her rheumatism, 
which was due to the cold. I spoke about going back. It should 
be soon. 

“I knew quite well that Master L6la had already had more 
than enough of this place.’ 1 

And she laughed, very pleased with herself. She thought 
I had had more than enough. But that was a lie of mine, an 
absolute lie. After dinner, I took a little stroll along the railway 
track, a thing I had rarely done at this time of night. I went 
along under the moonlight, which lit up everything. I went 
quite a long way, and I crossed the Marrecas Bridge, and I saw 
the lake, lying there all calm, with its water-lilies covering it like 
a thick, mantle. The houses of the navvies were lit up by their 
little kerosene lamps; and some of the men were at their doors, 
sitting there with their wives. It was perhaps seven o’clock at 
the latest, but it was already night. It was so short a time ago 
that, in my cottage, I had been thinking of my fine house at the 
Magdalena and of the pleasure that I should find in its rooms 
and its roses and its trees; and now, on this aimless walk, I felt 
very lonely, very much unable to undertake anything. I envied 
those poor people their hovels up there. I envied them every¬ 
thing. It may seem immoral that I should confess to having 
had such a feeling, I who was rich and possessed all I could 
want. It is very easy for anyone who has all the comforts 
and all the advantages to say that he envies the happiness 
of the poor, who live like animals. It is just hypocrisy and 
meanness. 

The moon was crossing the sky. She passed in and out of 
the clouds, and was making the night darker than ever. Later 
on, she brought back her light, and everything recovered the 
poetry which the moon can confer. There was Bembem’s house. 
His mother had no doubt prayed. The son must have recovered 
from his fury of the morning, and be just going to sleep. He 
would sleep until next day, without anything in the world 
coming to disturb him. He would perhaps dream of the pretty 
girl he was to marry, and of the palaces that Ladislau spoke of 
in his stories, and of the splendid adventures of princes. But 
next morning, Chico Bembem would be the same man as before, 
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self-possessed, strong and able to set his will against that of 
others. Antonio Cavalcanti, grandson of sugar planters, might 
put up with the insolence of ‘cabras' if he liked, but not Bembem. 
He was gentle, and he spoke with his eyes to the ground; but when 
he was wounded, he turned round like a serpent, and became a 
man who might do anything. As I passed in front of his house 
I was seized with a desire to find out how they lived in it. I 
could not resist. Old Guilhermina was sewing near the lamp, 
and Chico Bembem was out. He had gone to the village. 


XXVI 

I dragged on at Pureza, constantly fixing the day of my depar¬ 
ture and as constantly putting it off. Felismina took things as 
they came, and made no complaint. Ever since she had noticed 
that I was happy, she had given up her own wishes, her own 
needs. I went on meeting Maria Paula as before—rather less 
frequently, it is true, and with more time between one meeting 
and the next. The wedding was to take place in June, and we 
were in the middle of April. When she was not prevented by 
the rain, Maria Paula always had some excuse for coming to 
find me. 

I do not know whether I really understood Maria Paula. I 
had understood Margarida, largely because of the likeness which 
I saw between her and her father. That absent look and that 
indifference—I could trace the origin of them both to Antonio 
Cavalcanti. The mould which had formed her was there before 
my eyes. However, Maria Paula was not so easy to place in this 
way. The variety and complexity of her nature baffled me. A 
simple being, a girl brought up in a railway station, without 
education, without experience of people, without any compli¬ 
cated life, and yet so difficult to know. For, with every day 
that passed, the girl changed and became something different. 
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It was love alone which could make her the tame creature she 
was in my arms. In every other way, she was so changeable that 
she was never in the same world to-day as yesterday. Either 
she was going to break off her engagement to Bembem or she 
was going to do what her mother asked her. Either she was in 
a state of bounding joy or she was sad and had tears in her eyes 
when I spoke of going away. It was difficult to make up one's 
mind about a woman of this sort. All I know is that when I 
was at her side, I allowed myself to be led and directed by her 
sudden changes of mood. I had not enough strength to take a 
line of my own. By this time I ought to have been at Recife, 
thinking of other things. And yet, whenever she gave me the 
signal from the station to go and meet her, I used to betake 
myself to the riverside, as if it had been the first time. In 
real fact, I was in love with Maria Paula. Then why did I not 
take the girl for myself, and arrange everything to suit me? 
When I looked at the situation with detachment, I felt that I 
was responsible for it all, and that I was a poor creature, without 
any sort of courage. 

So I went on living until the middle of April. I saw Bembem, 
and I had confidence in his ingenuousness. Whenever he passed 
me, he took off his hat respectfully. He even used to come to 
the cottage to have a few moments' chat, now that the ice had 
been broken by the conversation that I had opened with him on 
the morning of the row with the carters. I was betraying this 
poor man abominably. When he stopped at my porch, I felt 
as if something shameful in me was being laid out in view of 
everyone. I was afraid; and I felt that perhaps this danger 
alleviated some of the guilt of my base behaviour. Bembem 
might kill me. I was on the edge of a precipice. I was teasing 
a poisonous snake. This sense of peril relieved my conscience. 
The man might very well send me to eternal damnation. His 
mother used to come and see Felismina nearly every day. Ever 
since her quarrel with Dona Francisquinha, the negress had formed 
an alliance with Bembem's mother, who used little sprigs of 
young birch to offer up prayers for her rheumatism. Sometimes 
I used to hear both of them chatting in the kitchen, and it was 
always about Dona Francisquinha that they spoke. The one 
blamed the whole of the station-master's family, and the other 
defended them. The son was going to marry a girl against her 
wish. All the world knew that Maria Paula was no longer a 
virgin, that she had lived with a man at Sape and in all the places 
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where they had been. When the story came to this point 
Felismina always kept her mouth shut. She was afraid that 
the other might suspect my relations with Maria Paula. If that 
were to come to the ears of Bembem’s mother, it might cause 
trouble for Master Ldla. Better keep quiet. Felismina even 
used to say that Bembem would make her take the straight path. 
What was lacking in the station-master’s family was a real man. 
Felismina used to defend me in this way. She must certainly 
have known what was the true motive of my walks by the 
riverside. 

I began to notice that Felismina was growing more depressed, 
more shaky. She had another attack of erysipelas; but it was 
less severe than the first, and she did not stop looking after the 
house. Nevertheless, she was getting more and more tired. 
As soon as we got to Recife I would take her to see Dr. Marques. 
I would leave nothing undone for her to be strong and vigorous. 
She must be upwards of sixty. She should still have a long 
life, a long life in which to serve me. 

I woke up one morning with thoughts of Luiz; and these 
thoughts seemed to be the remnants of a dream, which went 
on when I was awake. I could never explain this very well— 
remnants of dreams which stayed in my head. I got up, I went 
and took my bath, and yet the thing still seemed to be stuck 
to me and would not go away. When it was something disagree¬ 
able, I used to try and drive the memory of it out, and I succeeded. 
When it was not disagreeable, I would allow it to stay with me. 
So it was this time. I had dreamt of Luiz, and the urchin stayed 
with me till I sat down at table to take my coffee. There, 
by a strange coincidence, Felismina spoke to me about him. 
She had dreamt that Luiz had returned to the cottage. I did 
not want to say anything to the negress, for fear of impressing 
her too much. She had dreamt about him nearly all night. 
For her, dear and generous negress that she was, he represented 
a son of her own, who was lost in the wide world. And yet he 
had been with us for three months at the most. Felismina had 
not lost hope of finding him at Recife. Once she talked to me of 
taking a child like Luiz with us when we went. Up the hill, 
there was a woman who had promised her one of her sons—a 
woman who had already given two boys to people at S&o 
Miguel, and still had three more. She had come and offered the 
little negro to Felismina. To-day it made me sad. There was 
the nigger boy, naked, with an enormous stomach; and there was 
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his mother, in rags and suffering from some strange disease of 
the eyes—eyes which were red and dirty like two abscesses. 
The child must certainly be in bad health. The other two, who 
were like him, seemed to be twins. They were all ugly. Never¬ 
theless, Felismina said she would give a reply later on; and she 
immediately offered the children something to eat, and fetched 
one of her dresses for the woman. They ate as if they were 
famished. They stuffed their fingers into their mouths, and 
devoured their food as if they had been animals who did not 
often get any. 

When they went away, in the afternoon, it had begun to 
rain. I had had no meeting with Maria Paula that morning, 
and gloom took complete possession of me. I thought of myself 
as both ill and unhappy. Felismina noticed my mood—so 
much so that she tried to console me. The woman was a 
drunkard, she said. Her home was far away, and she was 
living on other people here. 

In saying this, my negress wanted to give me an explanation 
of the wretchedness which had been before our eyes. Felismina 
was trying to put the world to rights. This state of things had 
only been brought about because the mother drank, and did 
not look after her children, and led a contemptible life. What 
the old negress wanted was Luiz. The child that she loved had 
run away, but she would find him again. That very morning, 
when I had talked to her about the urchin, I saw the joy on her 
face, the joy at thinking that I too should be glad to see him 
back. 

Ever since the time when I had refused to allow a remark of 
hers in criticism of Maria Paula, the negress had not touched 
upon the subject again. She showed this respect for her. She 
understood that there was a power over me which was 
stronger than her own. It was useless to try and oppose 
it. So she had left Master L61a under the domination of 
its charm. 

Maria Paula and I behaved as though time were not passing. 
The wedding had been fixed for June. April was now coming to 
an end, and our life was still the same. It is true that I was 
anxious about Bembem all the time. Maria Paula was not 
afraid of her future husband. When I spoke about him, she 
behaved as though he did not exist. I had warned her more 
than once that it was very rash of us to walk about together on 
the riverside, and challenge the curiosity of other people. What 
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really saved us was that Pureza was so completely isolated from 
the world. There was nobody to look at us or to gossip about 
us. This did not prevent what we were doing from being 
extremely imprudent. True, Bembem’s time was taken up with 
his work, but did not the fact of Maria Paula going out nearly 
every day like this arouse his curiosity? He was the same as 
ever with me, and even sought me out deliberately. Was this 
perhaps a tactical move of the man’s? On the other hand, I 
felt confident that this kind of subtlety would be beyond anyone 
of Bembem's kind. A man who was liable to shout and let 
himself go, as he did on the morning of the wrangle with the 
carters, would be incapable of fighting with this sort of refine¬ 
ment. At bottom, Bembem trusted me, and he trusted Maria 
Paula. Was he a madman, by any chance, entirely removed 
from reality? As I lay in my hammock, I examined the 
whole question, and the case of Bembem had already 
become an obsession to me. I must really leave Pureza at 
once. 

And then I began, at the same time, to have feelings of 
jealousy on Maria Paula’s account. It really was jealousy, but 
a sort of anticipated jealousy, at the thought of seeing her with 
Bembem, that low ‘cabra’. This was the situation. In a few 
days, all of this woman who was now filling my body and my 
soul with so much joy and so much pleasure would be in the 
bed of the ‘cabra’, sleeping in that hovel and submitting tamely 
to the needs and the desires of Bembem. I put these thoughts 
away from me, but they came back. Sometimes, when I was 
with Maria Paula, the certainty of this imminent betrayal came 
over me. It came suddenly. Formerly, I had lived my life 
with her without trying to think of anything; and now I could 
think of nothing but this inevitable separation. After I met 
her, I used to come back with a feeling which was at first one 
of complete satisfaction with life; and then, I do not know how, 
my mind was filled with the thought of Bembem as the master 
of the girl who could only really belong to me. More than once, 
I said to myself that Maria Paula should stay with me always. 
I was sure that Dona Francisquinha would agree, and that 
she would not die of grief at seeing her younger daughter living 
with me in my house at the Magdalena, even if Maria Paula 
could not speak: of me as ‘my husband’. Once I got as far as 
talking to Maria Paula about a possible union with me. Some¬ 
thing definite. She would come and live with me. 
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Her mother preferred that she should stay with Bembem, as 
a married woman. Later on, I repented of my offer. After a 
certain number of months, a certain number of years, would 
not Maria Paula begin to bore me, just as Margarida had done? 
I was laying myself open to that. Would the flesh have the 
power to keep me happy in the same way as it had at Pureza? 
And what if I became disgusted with the girl, and was obliged 
to keep her with me in my house and sleep with her and see her 
face every day? Was I not preparing endless vexations for 
myself? No, it was better to fall into line, to suppress my 
amorous impulses and leave Pureza, and then to find another 
woman who could give me the same nourishment, the same 
delicious contentment, as did Maria Paula. There are wonderful 
women all over the world. If I had not discovered them yet, 
it was because I had been a blind man and also an invalid. Since 
then, everything had been changed by magic. Margarida had 
revealed a world that was greater and richer than anything I 
had known. There were on the earth women with the same 
flesh, the same warmth, the same ardour as Maria Paula. To 
think that I had lived my life as if I had been impotent, as if 
I had had no legs to run or to walk with, no eyes to see with! 
The world was full of women. I had money, I could travel, 
I could see many countries and I could meet many Maria Paulas, 
who could give my senses satisfaction. I had only to make up 
my mind, to set out and to search. 

The days were now deliciously fresh, and the Pureza earth 
was once more putting forth its adornments. Winter had given 
an exuberant richness to the trees—eucalyptus and mangueiras. 
The wood had become extremely dense. I had not been into it 
for a long time. I found it much changed. The paths had 
been made almost impracticable by the bushes, which sprang 
so vigorously from the soil; and on the ground they had virtually 
disappeared, as everything was covered with grass, and some of 
it had grown as high as a man. The paus d'arco alone had lost 
their flowers, and were now like the other trees, without their 
special privilege of beauty. The last days of April were still 
glowing with splendid sunlight. The earth, which had been 
soaked through and through, really needed this warmth to help 
its fertility. Up on the hill, I passed women who were working 
hard at the crops. I saw beans already climbing up their sticks, 
cotton plants already getting big and the flowers of the maize 
already opening at the ends of their long stalks, bent under the 
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wind. The women and children all seemed to be in the fields. 
Their empty shacks were bathed in the sunlight, as in a gift 
from God. 

I used to go out on these walks before my bath, when I had 
no appointment with Maria Paula. 

All said and done, were these people on the hill happy or 
not ? They had come together there, with their spades all worn, 
and everyone was working—women, girls and children. The 
latest bom would be left at home, lying on the bamboo mat, and 
yelling; yelling till his mother came back to give him his ration 
of milk. The pig was grunting under the ju& tree. Were they 
happy or not, the people who were living that life? Perhaps 
they were not conscious that they were living at all. Formerly, 
when I was all nerves, I used to pass by these poor people on 
the hill with the thought that after all there were human beings 
more wretched than I, and I drew consolation from the wretched¬ 
ness of others. I had seen the consumptive woman. I had seen 
the woman who had come to Felismina, to give her son to her. 
I now saw these hovels. And yet it was still myself whom I 

f itied. I had only one end in taking my walk in this direction, 
t was to find some distraction, to escape my obsessions, 
to see trees and people that would just be something for me 
to look at. 

If Maria Paula had made a sign of any kind, I should have 
been with her without thinking of these poor people or of anyone 
else. It was simply because she had failed me that morning 
that I went out into the wood and contemplated the trees and 
observed the life of the poor and looked at the work in the 
fields, as if it had all existed simply for my benefit, for me to 
use it as a means of escape from my thoughts. 

And so I walked on. I went inside the wood, and looked 
for the clearing that had made me think of the cloister of a 
monastery, with the sun coming down from above on to the 
woodcutters' chips which covered the earth. I walked for a 
long time, and at last I found the place, which looked as if years 
and years had passed since my last visit. The vigorous growth 
of the forest had closed the breach which the axe had made. 
Another pau d'arco had sprung up; and though it was still small, 
it was putting out buds to replace the giant which had been 
cut down. Nature was repairing the blow which she had suffered 
from the arm of man. The search for this clearing had taken 
me hours; and when I wanted to go home, I felt that I was lost, 
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that I was confused and dizzy in that wood and I should never 
find the way out. I began to think I should stay there all night, 
attacked and bitten by mosquitoes and with all the night’s 
terrors. There is a fairy story which tells the adventure of a 
prince who was frightened by the darkness of the forest. I 
heard the calls of the monkeys, and they seemed to be hooting 
at me with their whistling voices; and I was afraid. I tried 
to run, but I tripped up over the lianas, which were coiled along 
the ground like snakes. Night must be coming on. Then I 
gave a number of desperate yells, which re-echoed for a long 
time on every side. However, my self-possession gradually 
returned, and when I saw a shaft of sunlight which showed 
me the way out, I felt I had been released from a night¬ 
mare. I saw the sun in its splendour, and the liberty that I 
had recovered. 

At the house, Felismina had already grown anxious at my 
lateness. It was past midday, and she had been to speak to 
Chico Bembem about sending someone to ftnd me. I was tired 
out, my body broken with fatigue. 


XXVII 

may had come without my position at Pureza being changed 
I stayed indoors more than before on account of the rains, which 
had come back with violence. These wintry days kept me a 
prisoner in the house; but Maria Paula had come back, and used 
to join me in my room at night. At first I thought this meant 
that Dona Francisquinha had changed her attitude towards me. 
She had given in, I felt sure. However, it seemed that I was 
mistaken. The daughter was deceiving her mother, and coming 
to me as soon as the old lady had gone to bed. It now wanted 
only a month to the wedding; and yet everything went on as 
though there had been nothing ahead of us. She was full o* 
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merriment, and she came to my room as she had done on the 
first days of our meeting. This could not go on. 

Felismina really exaggerated her complaints about her 
rheumatism, which had apparently now taken hold of her entire 
body. I knew something about the cunning of my negress. I 
proved it when I told her I had fixed our departure for the follow¬ 
ing week; and she changed at once, with an improvement in her 
health which was so rapid that it left no sort of doubt. All 
the same, I should have stayed at Pureza if it had not been for 
Maria Paula's wedding. I really could not bear seeing her with 
another man and married to him. The mere thought of it 
pained me in advance. On the other hand, there was this man, 
kindly and very frank, but perfectly capable of liquidating a 
fellow creature. God preserve me from staying in Pureza once 
Maria Paula was married. Then how was it that she had this 
serenity, this happy calm, this unchanged expression, this same 
tenderness and impetuousness in love that she had always had? 

This is what puzzled me. She did not love me, certainly; 
and that was the truth. She could have stopped seeing me, and 
it would have been ail the same to her. That story of the 
engineer did not hold water. She had given herself because 
she wanted to give herself to somebody, because she was vicious 
by nature—the nature which she had inherited from her common¬ 
place father. 

Her sister had gone away, and was now living the life of a 
lost woman somewhere in the world. She had been nothing 
more than a creature made for pleasure, for desperate licentious¬ 
ness. She would twist her mouth to one side, she would groan, 
she would coil her body with pleasure like a snake. Away 
from all that, she had been a poor thing, nothing but flesh. It 
was not that I hankered after refinement in my pleasures. What 
I wanted was a woman who would complete my life, who would 
be the other part of myself, a real being, a living thing, and 
not the mere indifference of Margarida. 

The sister really did satisfy me. I was happy to be with 
her. I felt that I was taking root, that I drew life from her. 
Yet this indifference at the approach of her wedding made me 
suspicious of Maria Paula also—so much so that one day I spoke 
to her strongly. Why did she attach no importance to this 
wedding, which was to take place in June? She gave no reply 
to my despair. She hugged me in her arms and kissed me, and 
that was all. A curious woman. 
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Perhaps she had some scheme at the back of her head. 
Perhaps she meant to run away, like Margarida. Or who knows 
whether she was not expecting me to take some energetic step, 
to carry her off with me to Recife? Was she playing a game? 
If she was, she would surely feign great sorrow and come and 
weep in my arms, so that I should save her. I really could not 
explain her behaviour. 

May was getting on. We had now reached its final week. 
The rains had stopped. On sunny days, Pureza was different. 
The birds sang in the eucalyptus trees and on the telegraph 
wires, and the butterflies came out from Heaven knows where, 
dressed in their fairy-tale colours. Only the cigalas were quite 
silent, and I missed their poor little voices, which had so thoroughly 
helped me to suffer. I should have liked to hear them on those 
rainy afternoons, which had no other music to feed my nerves 
than the sad dripping of the gutters from the roof and the wind 
in the trees. I hoped for two or three days of sun for the cigalas, 
while I lay there on my porch, as evening fell, and the sky was 
packed with clouds and the sunset was blood red. The sadness 
was harder, drier, without my good summer cigalas. All this 
may sound like mere sentimentality; but why hide my weak¬ 
nesses? What value would this story have, if it did not tell 
the whole truth? 

We went on like this until one night when Maria Paula, 
in the most natural way in the world, told me that she was not 
going home. I was astounded. I thought she meant it as a 
joke; but no. She was going to stay with me. I was quite 
frank. This would be a scandal, a mortal affront to her mother. 
Maria Paula got angry, and complained, and accused me of not 
feeling any affection for her; and, for several nights running, 
she did not come back. I resumed my walks and my reflections. 
After all, it was she who was right. It was not so long ago that 
I had blamed her indifference; and now, the very moment she 
made up her mind, here was I retreating like this. Days passed 
without a look from Maria Paula. When the trains went through, 
she stood at her window, looking tenderly at the passengers. 
Bembem never passed his betrothed without stopping. It 
seemed to me that this was a strange sort of engagement, nothing 
but the exchange of a few words and half conversations. How¬ 
ever, I was convinced that Maria Paula would not come back 
to me. 

It was about then that Antonio Cavalcanti turned up at my 
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cottage, and asked to speak to me in private. I thought at 
once of the daughter. No doubt he had come to touch upon the 
question of Maria Paula. The thing surprised me. Did it 
mean that the old fellow was pulling himself together, that 
there had come into his life an awakening of the conscience, 
which was tardy, no doubt, but was still in time to put some things 
right? Antonio Cavalcanti was slow in getting to his subject; 
and while he was speaking of other matters I did not hear 
anything he said. My thoughts were turning around what I 
supposed he wanted to say. I began to make up the beginning 
of his story. The girl was engaged to be married. The young 
man was a simple fellow, but a good chap, and my behaviour 
was threatening to upset the whole business. I had formed a 
deplorable opinion of the station-master, but I was evidently 
wrong once more. For there he was, face to face with me, and 
ready to defend his daughter. He had surely come in order 
to force me to do the right thing. There was no doubt that I 
had taken advantage of the poor man’s two daughters in the 
meanest way. There were the blue eyes of Antonio Cavalcanti, 
looking at me serenely. 

Then he really did reach his subject, and I was seized with 
an immense relief. It wasn’t much. No. It was only a 
trifling service that he wanted to ask me. I could see quite well 
what his life was, down there in the station, a life of hard work 
and nothing else. And what did he earn? He had no property 
of his own, and his expenses were heavy. True, his wife made a 
little out of the coffee she sold to the passengers; but it all went 
in little fineries for the girl. He had been to see Colonel Joca 
to ask if he would help him—a mere nothing; but the Colonel had 
refused. At the station, he was constantly rendering all sorts 
of services to the plantation owners, who lorded it all over the 
place; and they seemed to think that these services were amply 
rewarded by a few kilos of raw sugar or a basket of maize. He 
had never imagined that Colonel Joca would refuse him; and he 
knew no one else whom he could ask. As for that specimen at 
the Resplendor, he was the sort of fellow who would eat his 
dinner out of the drawer of his table, so as to be able to shut it 
and hide the food if anyone arrived who might expect to be invited 
to share the meal. He had now been at Pureza a good many 
years, and this was the first time he had ever asked Colonel Joca 
anything. But that did not matter. It did not prevent the 
colonel from always coming to the station at election times and 
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demanding copies of the telegrams that were sent by the other 
side. But life is like that he had thought. Then he had 
remembered me. His wife had had a row with Dona Felismina, 
but he had no intention of trying to find out why. Women's 
quarrels were always like that. He liked Dona Felismina very 
much. He had even expressed some astonishment at home over 
the way his wife had behaved. 

Antonio Cavalcanti had come to borrow two hundred milreis 
from me. I satisfied him at once, and we went on chatting for 
a little while. I noticed that he showed the joy of a child when 
I gave him what he asked; and he told me more about his life. 
He had never had any luck. All these years with the company, 
and he had never been given a step in rank. That Senhor 
Calicto of Parahyba, who was now director of the line, had 
entered the service of the company at the same time as himself; 
and he was everything to-day. As for him, he was still in this 
station, one of the worst of the Great Western of Brazil. And 
yet he worked hard, as I could see. When he had been young, 
he had enjoyed himself, and he had had one foolish thing to 
answer for; but who had not done as much as that in his 
youth ? 

To Antonio Cavalcanti, life was nothing more than this. 
No one had ever come along to protect him. He had gone to 
Campina Grande with the help of an inspecting engineer, with 
whom he had made friends; but when he showed that he had 
the ambition to go higher, he lost the job. Since then, he had 
been at Peri-Peri. Always the same tiling. Surrounded by 
envy and persecution. 

The station-master's blue eyes seemed to be filled with 
tears. His fat, pink face, his untrimmed, white beard, made 
the poor fellow into the picture of a beaten man, the like of which 
I had not seen for many a day. My two hundred milreis had 
lit up this flabby face. The flesh and the eyes of Antonio 
Cavalcanti had revived, had almost recovered their lost child¬ 
hood, when I handed him the money. That happy laugh 1 
And when he left the cottage, and he thanked me, he folded me 
in his arms as if I had been an old friend. 

I felt humiliated. With this paltry sum I had paid the 
immense debt that I owed him. One of his daughters had 
cured me, had given me the whole world to live in. The 
other was now filling my life with joy. And the father, 
for a mere two hundred milreis, was now showing me 
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this beaming face, these thanks as fulsome as if I had given 
him alms. 

When all was said and done, was not Antonio Cavalcanti 
really a good fellow, who had been badly treated by fate ? Did 
he really know of the shame of his daughters, or was he perhaps 
one of those beings who live on the margin of reality, and never 
succeed in getting a firm foothold on things. Possibly he was 
not the scamp that I had thought he was, but just a man without 
any will, a sick man, a man quite unable to stand up against 
the stream. Who knows whether I am not like him myself? 
What sort of will-power is mine ? What sort of life would mine 
be if I did not possess the advantages of having inherited money, 
of having had a father who had left me rich? 

The whistle of the two o'clock train could be heard in the 
distance. Ladislau was in his usual place. Dona Francis- 
quinha was there with her tray, Maria Paula was at her window, 
and Antonio Cavalcanti, with his cap on, was at his post of 
honour, awaiting the train. An authority. A chief. Twenty 
years of command over the signalman. Twenty years of respon¬ 
sibility. The train had now stopped; and Ladislau’s fiddle filled 
Pureza with sadness. The passengers stood around the blind 
man to hear the story of Santo Antonio. 

Fernando was at first my name, 

Antonio I was called instead, 

For God's glory and his fame, 

And to put the Devil to bed. 

In Italy I was one day, 

And preached to all, early and late . 

A n angel then to me did say 
My father was in peril great . 

And Antonio saved his father from the scaffold. He came 
from Padua, cleft the skies in twain and performed a miracle 
to save his father. The passengers dropped their coins into 
Ladislau's calabash. The sentimental ones—and they were 
nearly all that—carried a little sadness away in their hearts. 
They looked out at the cuttings of the line, at the rolling plain 
and at the fields of sugar, and they looked at the factories near 
which they passed; but in each one of them there certainly 
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remained a morsel of the sadness of Ladislau's fiddle. Sometimes 
this sadness overwhelmed me completely. There were days 
when the blind man's fiddle entered my soul, and took possession 
of everything in me. 

It was so on this particular afternoon. Maria Paula had 
left me, and would have nothing more to do with me. She had 
shut herself off. And then her father had come along to bore 
me with the story of his life. Everything that had happened 
to him had been decreed by fate. He himself had done nothing 
wrong in sending his daughters to perdition, in having lived 
that life of his for twenty years, with that cap and with the 
pretence of giving orders, when he was really the slave of the 
local despots. I had taken advantage of both his daughters; 
and when I thought he had come to settle accounts about that, 
the poor wretch only wanted to borrow two hundred milreis 
towards the expenses of Maria Paula's wedding with Chico 
Bembem. 

That was a dreary afternoon. I went over and over the 
story of the poor old station-master. From my porch I could 
hear the ticking of the telegraph machine that he was working, 
as he received and passed on the orders given by other people. 
I felt that I wanted to go away somewhere, and to go out on to 
the railway line. The sun was still high in the sky, and I should 
have time to cross the Marrecas bridge and to get as far as the 
long cutting. The lake, which was overflowing as a result of 
the rains, stretched out farther than before. The little pocket 
of water had grown bigger, and could be seen for quite a long 
way. The water-lilies did not grow there. The marrecas 
flew in groups, and screeched as they passed over the water. 
It had been quite a long time since I had come and fired a few 
shots at these poor birds, which I did merely in order to see 
them crash on to the water-lilies. At the end of the cutting 
I saw the plain, covered with fields of sugar, and, far away 
in the distance, the mountains, which melted into the 
clouds. 

Maria Paula had wanted to remain with me. This decision 
of hers had been so unexpected that it frightened me. My first 
impulse had been to fly from her, as from a danger—to fly, to 
escape. And yet she had done me an immense amount of good, 
had given me enormous pleasure. I had complained to her of the 
small importance that she seemed to attach to our forthcoming 
separation; and now, when the girl had decided to break 
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with her mother, to destroy that heart which had already 
been torn by so much sorrow, I had drawn back. This had 
been a mistake. I ought to have stayed with her, and 
solved the problem as nature incited me to do. I had with¬ 
drawn, and the result would simply be that I should lose Maria 
Paula. 

I ought to have had more knowledge of the woman with 
whom I had been living all these months. Does not love give us 
this special keenness of perception, this power of seeing as far as 
intimate things? I have admitted more than once that I had 
formed no definite opinion about Maria Paula; and I was 
quite sincere about this. Was she a debauchee, a mere purveyor 
of pleasure? Or did she feel love? Was she capable of some¬ 
thing more than giving up her body to others with such lasciv¬ 
iousness? To others, yes—not only to me, but to everyone. 
Here was a mere country-bom wench, who was able to raise 
such doubt in me. I was afraid of the girl. When I refused 
her offer so openly, it was because something within me ordered 
me to do so. I attached great importance to first impulses. I 
considered them to be the sort of divinations and premonitions 
that lay within my powers. 

I had rejected Maria Paula; and now, here I was wandering 
about, all because of her. If the things that had happened to 
me had not happened, I should be at my cottage, lying in my 
hammock under the porch, enjoying the afternoon, the softness 
of the May afternoon, and looking forward to her visit at night. 
I was wandering here in order to see things which might divert 
my thoughts. It was my old method of curing myself. I 
remembered the quays at Recife, where I used to go, so as to 
see whether I could build up a world of fancies and forget my 
groundless troubles. It was only when some unusual event 
came upon me that I left the cottage. Sometimes it was joy. 
The vibration of a great joy which made me want to go and take 
a walk. During the first days of my connection with Margarida, 
the magnificent discovery that I possessed faculties which had 
remained dormant within me had given me the urge to set out 
walking and not to stop still. The same thing happened when 
I was worried, as I was now. What a poor thing was the life 
of Antonio Cavalcanti! What a sad thing was that of Dona 
Francisquinha! 

And so I walked along the railway line, and I was so engrossed 
in my thoughts that I did not hear the noise of the train until 
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it was almost on top of me. I only just had time to place 
my back flat against the side of the cutting. It was a 
goods train, and as it puffed past me, it was so close that 
I felt the heat of the engine and was deafened by the 
banging of the trucks. Never in my life had death scraped so 
near me. 

When the train had disappeared around the curve, and I 
heard no more noise, I felt as though I had been delivered from 
assassination. Chico Bembem had fired at me with his shot¬ 
gun at point blank range, and I had come out unharmed. A 
violent sensation of being alive suffused me that evening. I 
might have been in pieces on the permanent way. The earth 
might have been soaked with my blood, my body crushed and 
my whole being brought to an end at a stroke. 

It was then that the sadness of this thought and the approach¬ 
ing darkness filled me with a strange fear. I was still far from 
the cottage. I wanted to see people, to take contact with some 
human creature, whoever it might be, even to do no more than 
feel animal life of any kind: and I ran like a madman along the 
line, tripping up against the sleepers. I was going along like 
this, when suddenly I saw, straight in front of me, someone who 
was coming in the opposite direction. I slowed up, but then I 
saw nobody. It had been an illusion. Then I was seized with 
terror. It seemed as though the whole night was falling upon 
me. The darkness was covering me over, was stifling me. After 
that, I started running again, with all my strength. I was very 
tired when at last I saw the lantern at the station. Antonio 
Cavalcanti had already lit his oil lamp; and that forsaken glimmer 
gave me courage. I stopped. My heart was beating violently, 
as it used to do when I was a child and I had run too much, 
or when I had been frightened. 

At the cottage I lay down to rest in the hammock, and I 
was quite out of breath. Felismina called me for my dinner; 
but I had not the courage to get up. 
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maria Paula's disagreement with me lasted longer than I had 
expected. A week passed without her making an appearance; 
and she always turned her head away when I tried to attract 
her attention or make signals to her. This almost drove me 
mad. I went for walks. I returned to the Resplendor. If I 
had had a horse, I should have pushed out as far as Colonel 
Joca's Gamelleira. That is what a woman can do with a man, 
even though she may be an insignificant creature herself. When 
I used to read the accounts in the newspapers of crimes of 
passion, I thought that the cruelty of men who killed like that 
for nothing was something horrible. Now I realized that what 
I had taken for nothing was in fact the greatest force in the world. 
I would have been ready to do anything to get Maria Paula to 
come back to my room. 

At last she did come back to me, one rainy night. I trembled 
with excitement at her return; for I was parched for want of 
her love. We were bathed in bliss until high dawn. It was 
then that she confided to me that she did not mean to go back 
to the station. I wanted to object, but I was afraid. I accepted 
the thing as an accomplished fact. However, I was incapable 
of closing my eyes all that night. She was lying there, close by 
my side, in the most peaceful sleep in the world. 

It was morning when I heard the sound of loud voices from 
downstairs. It was Dona Francisquinha screaming at Felis- 
mina, who replied by shouting. There was no one here, brayed 
the negress. Those who had lost a daughter had better go and 
look for her in some other place. At the end, I heard weeping 
—weeping just like that of the day when Margarida had fled. 
Maria Paula was sleeping quietly. I dressed and went down 
to face the situation. As soon as Dona Francisquinha saw me, 
she ran to me and knelt at my feet. It was as though someone 
had driven a knife into my heart. 

"Senhor, give me my daughter, my little daughter." 

I should have liked to protest, but I could not. I was over¬ 
whelmed by a rush of deep feeling. In all my life, I had never 
seen such an act of humiliation. Never had any living creature 
so far abased itself before me. I did all I could. I tried every¬ 
thing; but there was no way of comforting her. I talked to 
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Dona Francisquinha. Yes, all the weight of human shame was 
pressing on my shoulders. My face was marked with the conscious 
baseness of a man who has been justly blamed. I spoke without 
well knowing what I said. The girl was there upstairs. Why 
did not I fetch her? But I became a coward. I shall fetch 
no one. She shall come of her own accord. I did not want to 
see anyone at my feet. 

Felismina was crying in a corner. Nothing had ever embar¬ 
rassed me so much as this moving scene. A woman at my feet, 
demanding her daughter, whom I had made my mistress. At 
this point, Maria Paula came downstairs. When' Dona Francis¬ 
quinha saw her, she ran to where she was, and cried more than 
ever. I was astounded to see how absolutely serene the girl 
was. 

"What is Mamma doing here? Haven’t I told you already, 
Mamma, that I don’t want to get married? Why come and 
disturb other people? I had better do what Dad& did." 

The older woman threw herself in front of her daughter. 
Why was she behaving like this ? Hadn't she given her promise 
to Bembem ? He was such a good fellow, so honest. She must 
come back home. No one knew anything about the matter. 
Even Antonio knew nothing at all. 

Maria Paula’s serenity was really impressive. Everything 
was now happening without my taking any part. I felt that 
I was merely a spectator, without any responsibility. Mother 
and daughter were face to face. One wanted the other to yield 
in order to satisfy her vanity, to fill herself with satisfaction over 
this marriage, to see the creation of a family of her own blood; 
and the other just wanted to live, wanted to live. I stood there, 
dizzily, between the two of them. Felismina, who took Dona 
Francisquinha's part, advised the girl to go home. Yes, 
she should go home, and she might be very happy with 
Bembem. That kindly feeling which he had for her was quite 
enough. 

The girl herself now began to abandon this serenity of hers 
and to feel things like normal people. She set herself to sobbing 
convulsively, without saying a word. Her mother approached 
her, as though to try and console her; but she pushed her roughly 
away. She would not go, she would not go, was what she said 
violently at first. Then she looked towards me, as though she 
hoped to find some help; some protection. I very much wanted 
to support her. This scene profoundly annoyed me; and it 
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looked like being interminable. Once more, Dona Francis* 
quinha struck the pathetic note, knelt at her daughter's feet, 
begged and implored her in heart-breaking words; while the 
daughter, who was sitting on the lowest step of the stairs, was 
as hard as ever. I now took a hand. I went up to Maria 
Paula, and I spoke to her. I am not very sure what I said. 
She ought to go back home with her mother. We would find 
a solution afterwards. Everything should be done for our 
good. At last, she turned to Dona Francisquinha and spoke in 
a dry voice, as enemy to enemy: 

“You go home now. Mother. I will come along at once.” 

I felt a great desire to be kind to Maria Paula. All her 
hardness towards her mother did not estrange her from me. 
I should have liked to shout to her that I belonged to her, and 
that if she liked we would leave Pureza that very day and that 
nothing should separate us. I could not think what was hidden 
behind this silence of Maria Paula’s, why she sat there with her 
head down, in the attitude of someone who had received a 
terrible shock. 

Felismina had left us alone; and, outside, Pureza was on 
one of its great days. The morning breeze came into the house, 
and brought a delicious coolness. I do not know why, but at 
that instant I felt happy. I cannot explain it. A mother had 
wept at my feet, and had humiliated me by her painful surrender. 
A mother had suffered there, and had sobbed like a lost soul. 
And here was Maria Paula, at my disposal like a slave, and 
waiting for a word from me. And suddenly, this joy, this 
pleasure. I caressed Maria Paula. I was tender and passionate; 
and she let herself go to whatever I wanted. Afterwards, I 
spoke to her. She must go back. In a few days we would 
leave Pureza; and the two of us would live without anyone coming 
to annoy us. 

And the whole of Pureza was so happy, beneath a most 
beautiful sky and a sun which beat down upon everything, to 
give it life and make it lovely. The troubles of Dona Francis¬ 
quinha disappeared. The sufferings of Maria Paula existed no 
longer. I was as happy as if I had been the master of the world. 
Lives other than my own depended upon me. I could change 
the lives of other people. 

Then suddenly, I felt as surprised as if I had committed a 
crime, and as if pitiless looks had sought me out. This pleasure 
of mine was the pleasure of a monster. 
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When the time came for bringing my coffee, Felismina spoke 
to me: 

'‘Master L61a, we must leave this place." 

I knew* what was covered by this piece of advice. The 
negress looked upon me as a wretch, who had made a mother 
kneel imploringly at his feet. Only she wanted me to get out 
of here, to go away. For her, too, Maria Paula and Dona 
Francisquinha would cease to exist. I had seen Felismina 
weep on account of the urchin Luiz. That sorrow of an unhappy 
mother had sent her to her bed—and she had only known the 
urchin for two months. Nevertheless, the suffering of Dona 
Francisquinha would be nothing to her, if my well-being were 
in question. 

I had not the courage to stay in the house, and I went out 
to take a walk. The first person I saw coming to the station, 
with his easy gait, was Chico Bembem. I was afraid of the man. 
He knew nothing, but I felt as if he did. His respectful greeting 
did not alter my fear. I climbed up the hill-side. I went on, 
without looking at anything. When I found that I was near 
the wood, I came to myself. I had not the courage to follow 
the path inside it. I turned to the left. The fields were covered 
with women. Their red and blue dresses made spots of colour 
on the landscape, in the middle of the green. I heard the 
barking of a dog and a rushing in the undergrowth. Small boys 
were chasing preas, which are the easiest things to catch here. 
These little beasts are like rats. 

I went on. There, straight in front of me, fire had destroyed 
a bit of the wood. I drew nearer, and I saw that it was the 
house of the consumptive woman, which had been reduced to 
ashes. They had set fire even to the surrounding bushes; for 
the disease might have clung to the branches or the twigs. 
When I first came to Pureza I had been afraid of consumption. 

I knew that, within me, I carried germs which were only waiting 
for the right moment to enter into violent action. I could 
remember the woman, with her arms like sticks, and her eyes, 
keen and fiery, like glowing charcoal. I went on a little farther; 
and from there I caught sight of the station, which from afar, 
from this height, looked as if it were tacked on to the cottage, 
and formed a single house. The tall eucalyptus lorded it over 
the other trees. Two hours earlier, I had watched that terrible 
drama, and it had made me suffer. And yet, immediately 
afterwards, I could enjoy everything as though the drama had 
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really been a stage play, and the unhappy persons who had been 
so agitated in my presence had really been actors. 

But my joy was already being changed into remorse. This 
self-criticism was removing me from life. I should have liked to 
see things as Antonio Cavalcanti did. The whole world was 
outside him. Nothing entered into Antonio Cavalcanti. His 
body closed itself up, and his nerves were not exposed, as my 
nerves were. His nerves were clothed in his pink flesh, were 
covered by it. The whole of Antonio Cavalcanti was clothed, 
and felt neither the heat nor the cold of the emotions. A nature 
that was made in this way must never suffer. It was always 
removed from any kind of action of the feelings. At this hour, 
he must be busy at his telegraph machine. He surely knew that 
his wife had gone out to try and find his daughter, who had left 
the house. Another man would have taken some action. How¬ 
ever weak he might have been, he would have armed himself 
with courage to defend a precious patrimony; but not he. His 
body must have been a non-conductor of any nervous current. 
He seemed to me to resemble those porcelain studs, which are 
placed on telegraph poles, to isolate the electric wires from the 
ground. I envied him. 

Dona Francisquinha must suffer at home. She must have 
her soul torn to shreds. Had not Maria Paula perhaps inherited 
from her father a little of his cold-bloodedness? That callous 
behaviour at the sight of her mother, crushed and humiliated 
before her, came from her father. But she did cry in the end. 
My own opinion was that the father had never cried at all. 
The girl did sob. And she was certainly capable of vibration. 
She had senses which took fire when she set herself to love. 

The sun was burning. Plunged in thought as I was, I had 
paid no attention to the weather, and I had walked too far. I 
was now right in the bush. The red earth, which was ravined 
by the rains and the torrents, defended itself with stones. The 
ground was covered with pebbles, which knocked against my 
feet. It was time to go home. I had left Felismina in the cottage, 
with her head full of the dramatic events of the morning. She 
had entirely made up her mind about leaving Pureza. My mind 
was more difficult to make up. I could not find within me the 
smallest scrap of an Antonio Cavalcanti. Into me, everything 
entered deeply. My nerves were nerves that were sensitive to 
everything, receivers of everything, conductors of everything. 
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XXIX 

maria paula broke off her engagement that very day. A week 
passed without either of us knowing what course things would 
take. She did not come to the cottage, but she looked across 
at me from the station. If I had done what Felismina wanted, 
I should already have been established at the Magdalena, far 
from all these preoccupations; but I had not the courage to 
leave Pureza. I remembered the days when I used to watch 
Margarida bathing; and this recollection gave me the wish never 
to leave this place—this place which had put me in touch with 
life. I had no doubt ended by being tired of Margarida; but 
with her sister, things were very different. My longing for 
these hours of pleasure were as great as ever. 

She had broken off her engagement with the ‘cabra', and she 
was probably waiting for me. Felismina and Dona Francis- 
quinha had resumed their friendship after that dramatic meeting; 
but, as for me, I had not the boldness to look the station-master's 
wife in the face without feeling mean and ashamed. Whenever 
I met the woman, I saw her in my mind's eye kneeling at my 
feet, as she had done. I was partly responsible for her mis¬ 
fortunes. A daughter married! She could have written the 
news to her sisters at Itabaiana. She could have shown other 
people that she had a daughter married. And it was on my 
account that the whole plan had collapsed. However, Dona 
Francisquinha had come back to the cottage, and her friendship 
with Felismina had been made up again, as if nothing had 
happened. 

All this dumbfounded me. My relations with Maria Paula 
had been the reason of the break; and yet, as though by enchant¬ 
ment, all the trouble had come to an end from the moment when 
things had reached a crisis. It is true that Maria Paula had 
not yet come back to me at the cottage; but she was only 
awaiting the word from me. On my part, there was no lack of 
the wish to give it. I was haunted by immense desires during 
my lonely nights and my dull evenings. The station gramo¬ 
phone had begun again to play its concerts, its marches and its 
languishing waltzes. I lay in my hammock, enveloped in an 
intense voluptuousness, and, as I listened to the harsh sound 
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of the instrument, it was as though warm voices were calling 
me to grand and lovely journeys. 

Bembem went about with a sad look in consequence of his 
dismissal, while old Guilhermina could not hide her satisfaction 
during her talks with Felismina. I heard her speaking of Maria 
Paula in a way which won the full approval of my negress. The 
two of them agreed that the girls were both good for nothing. 
Bembem was depressed. One could see that in his face and 
also in his walk, which was slower. And there was a thing that 
worried me. He had stopped coming to the cottage. He did 
not look me up any more. Could he possibly know anything? 
I still had his shot-gun. I had kept it, as if doing so were in 
some way a defence against its owner. What was certain, in 
any case, was that the whole thing had been a severe blow to 
Bembem. His mother told Felismina that he had even asked 
to be exchanged with the signalman at Alian£a. He did not 
want to stay at Pureza any more. 

Did Bembem know anything? If not, why did he come 
and see me? Had he got some plan worked out? I worried 
a lot about these points. I used to go to sleep with the idea 
of leaving Pureza in my head, and wake up without the courage 
to make the idea a reality. The month of June was getting on. 
We should soon be at St. John's day. 

One night, Maria Paula came and joined me, without my 
expecting her. The engagement was broken off, and her mother 
had cried a great deal, but had yielded in face of her insistence. 
Dona Francisquinha’s last hope of seeing one of her daughters 
married had disappeared, and she had once more resigned herself 
to accepting what life sent her. Hence her change of front 
and her renewed friendship with Felismina. The poor thing 
had thought for days that she could shake her daughter's reso¬ 
lution. In the end, she had completely given in. 

We spent a magnificent night. Thus peace was quite 
restored. 

After this, quiet days followed one on the other. Even 
Felismina re-examined the situation, and fell into line, without 
any sort of hostility. These were the quietest days of our life 
at Pureza. All the same, I gradually began worrying about 
Bembem again. My relations with the station-master's daughter 
were now public. In his conversations with Felismina, Ladislau 
quite approved. Instead of going here and there with other men, 
she had at least had the good luck to find me. It might even 
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be that I could make the girl really happy. Felismina ’9 view 
was that all this was only for a time. Very shortly, I should 
not even remember Pureza. At Recife there were heaps of 
girls, only waiting for a wave of the hand from me—and girls 
of good family too. The blind man answered that he would not 
be surprised if I took Maria Paula along with me. 

“God preserve us from such a fate, Senhor Ladislau. You 
don’t suppose that Master L61a is going to arrive back in Recife 
with a concubine, do you, Senhor Ladislau? You had better 
get rid of that notion.” 

Dona Francisquinha had absolutely changed. At first, she 
had thrown herself at my feet, to beg for her daughter. And 
then came that renewed friendship with Felismina. I began 
to suspect that in all this she might be playing a part in some 
monstrous way. And yet, I could not see how to put the elements 
of the performance together. Everything seemed to be so 
perfectly natural. There was the fact that she had lost Chico 
Bembem and had come up against an unyielding and obstinate 
Maria Paula. The girl simply would not have the signalman. 
She used to come to my room now, and sometimes she spent the 
whole night there. When that happened, Felismina sulked, 
because, that way, it looked as if Maria Paula would be attached 
to me definitely. So Felismina’s rheumatic pains began to get 
worse. She complained of the cold and of the air of this place 
which was so bad for rheumatism. 

One day, Chico Bembem passed me by and went on as if he 
had not seen me. He came along the railway line with his head 
lowered and with his slow swing of a walk, and he brushed past 
me, quite close, as though there had been nobody in the place 
where I was. The man was evidently overwhelmed by the 
unexpected decision of his betrothed. I myself had never 
before been placed as I now was. I had never had an enemy, 
anyone who hated me and might do me an injury; and here 
was Bembem, exactly in this position. His gun was still in 
my house; and I had the ingenuousness to feel sure that, without 
it, Bembem could not do me any harm. 

From the cottage, I watched his comings and goings in the 
station. Just before the trains came in, he would turn up, 
wearing a cap which was simpler than that of the station-master 
and without gold letters. He carried his little flags when there 
were no goods to weigh, and he went on to his signal-post. His 
walk was steady enough; but what repressed instincts must there 
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not be, cooped up in that man whose heart was filled with a 
devouring love? 

To marry Maria Paula, a girl so pretty that her like did not 
exist in the whole of Pureza! Even among the daughters of 
the sugar planters, who came to take the train, there was not one 
who reached as high as her ankle. He had made a dream of this, 
had built his life around it. On the cold and rainy mornings he 
would take warmth from the body of Maria Paula, lying so close 
to his own. His mother had objected to this marriage because 
she could not understand what the warmth of a woman meant. 
And now this dream had suddenly collapsed. Dona Francis- 
quinha had broken the news to him. She told afterwards how 
Bembem had stood there in silence, without uttering a word, 
and had then gone out, with his flags under his arm and his 
face a closed book. 

Everyone at Pureza was astonished at the calm way in 
which he took the matter. No one saw that this was just for 
appearances. Within himself, Bembem was bursting. His 
mother told Felismina that he neither ate nor spoke. All he 
wanted was to leave Pureza. When I saw Bembem pass me 
by as if he had not seen me, I drew my own conclusions. He 
knew well enough that his trouble came from the cottage. When 
a man of that sort becomes convinced of anything, he holds on 
to it till the end. 

I began to look round for a solution of the problem. For me 
to leave Pureza at once was the most obvious of all. It was the 
natural way out—absolutely natural and easy, if it had not been 
for my affair with Maria Paula. I felt quite certain that I could 
not bear life without her. I should have to take her away with 
me. But there was nothing simpler. Dona Francisquinha 
would accept the situation, and Antonio Cavalcanti would look 
upon it as a gceat piece of luck. Felismina would withdraw all 
her objections as soon as she felt that I was happy, and life 
would run on very pleasantly for Master Ldla. Pureza had 
given me the knowledge that I could use my body. Formerly, 
I had been a slave to all sorts of obsessions. Now, my sleepless 
nights had become rare, and the idea of death had grown remote. 
It was not illness which held my attention. I had other problems 
to solve. Bembem could hate me as much as he liked; and I was 
perfectly ready to defend myself, and also to love. But that 
man passing me by without a nod, without a greeting of any 
kind, made me think. Perhaps better give the orders to 
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Felismina and beat an immediate retreat. I would take Maria 
Paula with me. I was sure about that, quite sure. The solution 
could not possibly be anything else. Let Bembem stay at 
Pureza and be consumed with grief. In me, the passion for life 
came before anything. 

One night, after dinner, I went up to bed. Maria Paula had 
not come, and I was having some trouble in getting to sleep. 
I lay on the bed, taking a mental review of my private affairs. 
I should have to train Maria Paula for a town life. Difficulties 
began to present themselves at this point. How would this 
girl ever adapt herself to a way of living so far superior to her 
present position? It would be difficult. I knew no woman 
who could help me in such a task. Everything would go very 
well at first; but how should I feel later on, with a creature who 
knew nothing, who had lived and been brought up in this very 
rudimentary life of a railway station? I should end by being 
ashamed of the girl, by not having the courage to go out with 
her in the street. And there would certainly come the disgust, 
which I had already known with Margarida. 

I went to the window, to seek distraction. The complete 
blackness of the night set out the stars with which the sky was 
covered. I could hear, rather than see, the eucalyptus. They 
filled the air with their scent, and their leaves whispered in the 
wind. It is a gentle thing, the murmur of trees. The whole 
of Pureza was in darkness. From far away came the 
barking of a dog. Suddenly I saw a figure come out of the 
station, walk along the platform and reach the track. Maria 
Paula had said that she was not coming to-night. Who the 
devil was this figure, then? It had come out by the main 
door and it was advancing towards the house of Ladislau 
and that of Chico Bembem. The idea that the girl had 
betrayed me came to me at once as the only possible ex¬ 
planation. A man had been in Maria Paula's bed, and that 
was why she had told me she would not be coming to the 
cottage to-night. 

My first instinct was to go down and challenge Maria Paula; 
but I remembered her mother. It would be abominable to take 
advantage of the weakness of a man like Antonio Cavalcanti. 
If anyone else had been in question, I should not have hesitated. 
The stream was chattering over its stones. I went and looked 
out of the end window, still seeking distraction from my sleep¬ 
lessness and also from the thought that another man had been 
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in the bed of Maria Paula. A light shone dimly from the river. 
It was Ladislau and his woman, carrying the little lantern which 
they used to dazzle the fish. It was strange, this insistence of 
the blind man upon fishing only at night. He said that the 
fish became more foolish in the darkness. Moonlit nights were 
not good. There he was, in the water, diving and finding his 
way straight to the holes that he knew, with an infallible pre¬ 
cision. I could distinctly hear the noise which his body made 
in the water. Next day, at the time of the train, he would 
bring along the crayfish and the lampreys for my lunch. 


XXX 

it must have been very late when I heard a knocking at my door. 
Felismina was calling me, in a state of great excitement. Blind 
Ladislau had been robbed. I went downstairs. The poor 
man was crying like a child, with his head laid on the kitchen 
table. 

“Senhor Doctor, they have stolen my money. I went out 
at night to fish, and when I came back, the woman found the 
house all in disorder and the mattress with its guts all showing. 
They have taken my little bit of money, Doctor.” 

He was crying, with his face in his hands, like a child that had 
been beaten. He had kept the money for so long! The blind 
man's words came gently. They seemed different, as if they 
had been softened by his tears. Felismina was comforting him. 
Ladislau had not brought his fiddle, and he had come with the 
woman, who did not know very well how to describe what had 
happened. 

Who could it have been? Dona Francisquinha and Maria 
Paula were already at the cottage, listening to the story of the 
blind man's misfortune. The woman said that their house had 
holes in the walls on all sides. Ladislau kept his money under 
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the bed. She had never seen him put it there. Nobody knew 
about it. Every Saturday, he went to S&o Miguel market, and 
he changed his copper and nickel money with CapitSLo Januario. 
He came back with silver. 

I wanted to know if it was a large sum. The woman could 
give no information. Ladislau only put the money away when 
she went to the river or on some other errand. 

The blind man's weeping got on my nerves—perhaps because 
I had had a sleepless night. 

Maria Paula was now talking down there. Almost at once, 
the troubles of Ladislau ceased to have any existence for me. 
What did have an existence was the man who had come out of 
the station-master's house that night. I had a rival. There 
she was with her mother in the kitchen, listening to the tears 
and lamentations of Ladislau, and feeling quite certain that I 
was ignorant of her misbehaviour. I left the dining-room by the 
door on to the porch. Pureza was bathed in the sunlight of a 
brilliant morning. One of the railway company's vans, which 
had been backed on to a siding, was getting the sun bang on to 
its metal roof. The ticking of the telegraph machine and the 
twittering of the sparrows in the eucalyptus trees made up all 
the sounds of the outer world. Ladislau was sobbing about 
his stolen money; and I could not get out of my head the 
thought of that man who had come out of the station in the 
night. 

I could not stay in my house. I went out. I was seized 
once more by my old instinct for walking in order to pull myself 
together, get myself under control. I crossed the river, and I 
reached the Resplendor plantation. I strolled gently along 
the narrow road, bordered with cabreira trees and with hedges 
of cardeiro, and thus protecting these poor people's tilled fields 
from the cattle. At the door of a hovel, much like the ones up 
the hill, a woman was singing: 


We seek our God, who is our King. 
We seek our God, who is our Father. 


God was King and Father in the middle of this solitude. 
She had learnt that in church at S&o Miguel. God was King 
and Father—of course, after the Colonel at the Resplendor, who 
was really the King of the whole lot of them. But the song 
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made an impression on me. The voice stayed with me; and 
even when I had gone on a long way, I could still hear. 

We seek our God , who is our King . 

We seek our God , who is our Father. 

sung in despair by an African negress. 

Ladislau was weeping on account of his stolen money. Year 
after year he had hoarded it up, copper piece by copper piece. 
His whole life had been built up on it. The real substance of 
his life was there. He had stood up quite well to his wife's 
running away from him. His blindness did not trouble him 
overmuch. But the loss of his money made him break down in 
tears. Might it not be the woman who lived with him? She 
told her story so naturally that she inspired me with complete 
confidence. Antonio Cavalcanti had once said to me that the 
blind man had money buried somewhere. 

Antonio Cavalcanti. Suddenly, the figure of the station- 
master rose up in front of me like an inspiration—rose up in 
front of me and obsessed me. The man whom I had seen coming 
out of the station in the night could be no other than he. Then 
no one had been with Maria Paula? Bembem was now out of 
the question. It was Antonio Cavalcanti, who had come out 
of the station last night, and had ransacked the house of Ladislau. 

And so I walked on, quite forgetful of the hour. What was 
occupying my mind now was the theft. Felismina had told me 
that the station-master was taking to gambling heavily in the 
lottery. They came and sold him tickets at the station. Antonio 
Cavalcanti was once more giving himself over to his vice. He 
could not master himself. He was a mere puppet in the hands 
of other people. In the afternoon the lottery agent from S&o 
Miguel came down to Pureza, to get the telegram from Recife 
with the result of the drawing. At the appointed time Antonio 
went and stood by his machine, waiting for the call. The 
excitement of this waiting was no doubt all that he lived for. 
There was nothing but gambling which could make those nerves 
of his vibrate. His family and everything else simply remained 
in another world. 

So he had robbed Ladislau. He was a thief. Who knows 
whether it had not been he who had been guilty of that robbery 
at Campina Grande, which had cost him his transfer to Peri- 
Peri? 
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I was already on my way home, with the certainty of the 
thing fixed in my head. The station-master had gambled with 
the company’s money, the weekly receipts from the passengers’ 
fares, and he had found himself in a difficulty. The two hundred 
rnilreis that I had lent him had no doubt gone that way. Then 
he remembered Ladislau. He could not sleep. The collector 
was to come along by the train next day. The blind man had 
gone out to fish. Antonio Cavalcanti had simply taken possession 
of his money. 

When I got to the cottage, Ladislau was still there, but was 
calmer. The woman was sitting on the ground, while he told 
the whole story to the people from the hill, who had come to 
hear the news. For all of them, robbing a blind man must 
probably have seemed about as bad as robbing the poor-box in 
church. 

In the station, Antonio Cavalcanti, without his cap, was 
working the telegraph machine. Yes, it was he. There could 
be no doubt about it. This conviction did not leave me. A 
thief and a gambler. I ought to have called him and made 
him confess his crime. In the kitchen, poor Ladislau was touching 
his listeners to the heart. He had spent his whole life making 
sadness with his fiddle—a life of hardship and privation. And 
now there comes along a depraved creature who breaks into his 
house and takes his treasure. 

I began to think of another thing. How was the station- 
master able to carry away all those silver coins. He must 
probably have taken a sack with him. Next day, the lottery 
agent at Sao Miguel would begin to receive Ladislau's silver 
pieces. 

I was seized with hatred of the station-master. One of the 
lowest of the low. And then at once I began to pity him. I 
looked towards the station, and I saw him there, rosy red and 
aloof from the whole world. The telegraph was transmitting 
a message. Dona Francisquinha was laying her washing out on 
the grass, and inside the house her daughter was thinking of me. 

I felt about this robbery as if I had been a member of the family. 
Indeed, I was a member of Antonio Cavalcanti’s family, whether 
I wanted to be or not. I was conscious of being bound up with 
them. 

Just then, Chico Bembem made his appearance to say some¬ 
thing to the station-master, and went out with his steady gait. 
Was not he the guilty man ? Antonio Cavalcanti’s face was so 
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serene that I hesitated to reconstruct the crime around him. 
But no; it could not have been Bembem. What were a few 
coins to him? His was not a heart to be assailed by ambitions 
of that sort. The thief was certainly the station-master himself. 
I had seen him come out of the station, and if it had not been 
for my suspicions of Maria Paula, I should have waited till he 
came back. And then I should have seen the man go indoors 
with his booty, the heavy sack, containing Ladislau’s heavy 
silver pieces. There was no need to go into a lot of reasoning 
in order to identify the culprit. If I had forced Antonio Caval¬ 
canti to speak, I was certain that he would have confessed the 
whole thine: to me. 

Felismina came to talk to me about the theft. She put the 
whole thing on to the ‘cabras’, who had passed through the 
station that evening and had slept the night under a jui tree. 
Everyone in Pureza was sure that it was they. My negress 
was much impressed by the whole affair. The unhappy 
man had slowly saved up this money to buy himself a little 
house at S&o Miguel. Now, poor thing, he would never be able 
to save as much all over again. I understood what she was 
driving at. It was a challenge to my good nature. That was 
her way of doing things. She never came straight to me and 
asked. She told a story and linked the facts together and then 
left it to me to guess what she wanted. She never spoke right 
out, "‘Master L61a, couldn’t the Senhor send so much to so-and- 
so?” Her method was different. It tied me up much more 
effectively. So-and-so was exhibited before me, his needs well 
placed in the foreground with calculated precision; and I, who 
knew quite well what Felismina was after, promised or gave 
what was required. My negress had a tender heart. 

That day, what was exhibited before me was Ladislau’s lost 
house. 

“Poor Senhor Ladislau,” she said. “However will he 
manage now to find the two hundred milreis to pay for a little 
house?” 

Then she slipped in little facts about the blind man’s life. 
He had two sons; but the sons did not look after him. I happened 
to know that this was the exact opposite of the truth. The 
blind man’s sons never stopped badgering him, to make him 
give up spending his life at the station and begging for alms, and 
he constantly refused their offers. Felismina was really putting 
it on too thick. However, in the end I sent her off to tell 
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Ladislau that I would give him two hundred milreis. From the 
porch I could hear her handing the news to him with the greatest 
satisfaction. I knew myself that the tale about the little house 
was merely a device of the blind man’s. He wanted money 
merely in order to keep it, merely in order to hide it from other 
people—and also in order to dream about it. That was his 
sole pleasure in life. I should hardly miss those two hundred 
milreis; and he could repair a broken life with them. 

The truth is, however, that Ladislau showed himself much 
less satisfied than I hoped. I had pictured him as beaming, 
and as rushing to me to thank me. Felismina’s announcement 
did not raise the blind man up completely, as I had expected 
that it would. It was not really money for which Ladislau 
had such a passion. What he really loved, loved to distraction, 
was those particular silver pieces, which he had collected, one 
by one, and buried under his bed, and sometimes caressed with 
his sensitive blind man’s finger tips. I made him a present of 
two hundred milreis; and he was not impressed. Felismina had 
thought to cure his grief with my generosity. She deceived 
herself. What Ladislau would have liked to have was his pieces 
of silver, just as I loved my night with Maria Paula. He wanted 
to feel in his hands the coins which Capit&o Januario had given 
him in exchange, just as I wanted to feel the contact of a warm 
body. Of what use was a cold bank-note for two hundred 
milreis in his hands? 

The blind man had been at the cottage since the morning. 
The nine o’clock train had passed and the two o’clock train had 
passed and both without his fiddle being heard. Such a thing 
had not happened for twenty years. 

That night Maria Paula and I were together. She com¬ 
plained of her father, who had taken to gambling again. It 
was a horrible thing. But for her mother and the coffee, they 
would all be starving. There was nothing to be done. I felt 
inclined to talk to her about the theft, and frankly to lay the 
whole thing on the shoulders of the station-master; but I held 
myself in. After all, perhaps my conclusion was mistaken, and 
I should offend Maria Paula by giving her my opinion. It is 
true that she had told me all sorts of things about her father, 
and had spoken to me so much about the sufferings of her 
mother—and yet she had let the poor old lady fall at her feet, 
and had treated her with all that coldness. Some of her father’s 
blood must be running in her veins, and her father’s character 
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must also be present, in a diluted form, in her own. I spoke 
to her about Bembem, but she did not seem as if she herself 
belonged to the story at all; for she was so distant about 
the poor fellow, and behaved so much like a complete 
stranger to him, that her indifference offended me. Really, I 
thought, all women could not possibly be like Margarida and 
Maria Paula. 

It was only in the act of love that I recognized her strength 
and her humanity. Then she became tender and soft and kind, 
while, at the same time, she let herself go and was stronger and 
more aggressive than I—an impetuous creature of flesh and 
bones. In such moments all her defects took flight, all the 
blood of Antonio Cavalcanti took flight, and the woman in her 
had the upper hand, conquered, reached summits which I could 
never have attained. She was far more woman than I was 
man; and it was for that reason that I had not the strength to 
leave her. 

Everyone heard that I had given two hundred milreis to the 
blind man. The S£o Miguel postman spoke about it to Felis- 
mina, with his drawling accent; and the negress beamed as, 
on my behalf, she received the commendations. Antonio 
Cavalcanti was the only one who did not turn up at the 
cottage. 

Colonel Joca came in to have a chat with me. Borba was 
thinking of making a break with the General. It would be 
very bad of him to do that. It would be base ingratitude. But 
politics are like that, as his friend Lourem^o de S k had said. As 
for him, he was going to stand by the General. Then he passed 
on to the Ladislau theft. It could only have been committed 
by people from outside. Nothing of that sort had ever happened 
here. He knew his people and those of the railway as well. 
They were all known to everyone, and had been settled in the 
place for years. He had heard of what I had done, my gift 
of the two hundred milreis. His own opinion was that the blind 
man was a strange customer. He went on begging for charity 
at Pureza without being in any want. His son was a mechanic 
at the plantation, and he had done all he could to make his 
father go and live with him; but the father had refused. Of 
course, it was very kind of you. But why should the man keep 
money? What did he want? You ought not to have given 
anything at all. The old devil simply begged for the pleasure 
of it. 
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The station bell gave the signal for the train to come. Chico 
Bembem had come out with his flag to take up his regular 
position, and Ladislau was there, with his fiddle in his hand, 
always in the same place. Colonel Joca said good-bye to me. 
He passed close to the blind man, in order to say something to 
him; and I distinctly heard the ‘God save your worship’. Dona 
Francisquinha was already there, with her tray ready; and 
Antonio Cavalcanti was exchanging small talk with the 
Colonel, full of bows and smiles. Ladislau tuned up his 
fiddle. 

Everyone stood to attention for the arrival of the train, as 
it steamed into Pureza. 

****** 

One evening the station-master came to see me at the cottage. 
I thought at once that it was to ask for a new loan. However, 
Antonio Cavalcanti gave me a surprise. He had come to pay 
me back the old one. He had had a lucky stroke at the lottery, 
and he had won quite a parcel. He chatted for a few moments, 
thanked me profusely and then went away. He told me he had 
been given the promise of a transfer to Nazareth. I tried not to 
accept the repayment; but he insisted, and said that money 
lent was money lent. 

Here was a new difficulty in the way of forming a final 
judgment about Maria Paula’s father. I had felt absolutely sure 
that he would never pay me back my money. He was a con¬ 
firmed borrower. And now he had disproved all this by coming 
to pay me. In the afternoon, Felismina had already told me 
about the lucky shot that he had made at the lottery. He had 
appropriated the dream of a traveller, who had come to wait 
for the nine o’clock train, and he had plunged heavily on this 
inspiration. The result had arrived after midday. The parcel 
must really have been a big one. Otherwise, he would never 
have brought me back those two hundred milreis. The postman 
had discussed the scoop with Felismina. In a single lottery 
agency at S§Lo Miguel, the station-master had picked up five 
hundred milreis. He was staggered at the man’s luck. How¬ 
ever, Felismina pointed out that there were all the losses that 
he had suffered in the past. Gambling never brought any real 
profit to anyone. What he had just won was nothing compared 
with what he had previously lost. 
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The fact remained, however, that he had come and paid 
me. Consequently, he was not the rascal I had thought 
he was. 

Ladislau never stopped bewailing his lost money. The 
subject of his conversation with the negress was always the same. 
It so happened that on the very night in question he had not 
wanted to go out. He was tempted by the Devil to do so. He 
had faith in God that this money would drag down the man 
who had stolen it, and make him burn in the very depths 
of hell. 

A week had now passed since the theft, and the general 
opinion was that it must have been the work of vagabonds. No 
one belonging to the place would have dared to do such a thing. 
My own conviction settled more and more definitely on the 
station-master; but anyone who looked at him, with that gentle 
face of his and those little boy’s blue eyes, might well have been 
unable to believe him guilty. I had myself changed my opinion 
for a moment; but, after all, everything convinced me, later on, 
that it must be he—that heavy gambling, that coming out of 
his house on the night of the crime. Sometimes I tried to 
put up a defence for him. Antonio Cavalcanti had perhaps 
gone out into the wood to satisfy some physical need. But no 
defence had any substance. It was certainly he. At Campina 
Grande the warehouse had been attacked at the time when he 
was station-master. I felt quite sure he had been mixed up in 
that robbery. And yet, I had only to look at him for all my 
suspicions to vanish into thin air. There was really too much 
serenity in that face for it to belong to a thief. At the same 
time, there was a point which supported my first conviction. 
Antonio Cavalcanti had spoken to me about Ladislau's buried 
money. 

Maria Paula kept on coming to the cottage, in complete 
certainty that she was going back to Recife with me the following 
month. After all, that was life. I had reached the age of 
twenty-four, without having done anything big or intense in 
the course of my poor existence. The opportunity had now 
presented itself; and I must really stand firm and get what I 
wanted. I felt that Maria Paula was necessary to me. I tried 
to draw up a profit and loss estimate of the circumstances—• 
on one side the advantages that she brought me, and on 
the other the disadvantages. I always ended by convincing 
myself. 



All the same, it had not taken me long to feel disgust for 
Margarida. But perhaps that was because Margarida made me 
remember the feeble creature that I had been before. I was in 
her debt for having done me a great service. With her sister* 
it was love which had reached me. It had come along other 
channels, and it had found in me a man who was already healthy 
and strong. No, I could not possibly abandon her—and the 
very next moment I found myself making plans for going away 
from Pureza alone, just with Felismina. I should meet other 
women, who would fill my life. If I was like this with Maria 
Paula, it was just because there was no one else'. She had 
succeeded her sister, and another woman could easily succeed 
her. 

And so I went on. What, leave Pureza with the station- 
master’s daughter as my mistress? The news would soon spread 
over Recife, and I should be covered with ridicule. I could 
already hear what would be said. The fellow is an idiot—rich, 
young and good-looking, and he merely becomes the lover of a 
station-master’s daughter, a country girl. Anyone else would 
have travelled, would have paid a visit to Europe, would have 
seen the world. But not he. He is perfectly content to be 
mixed up with the first woman he sees. What a fool! This is 
what it seemed to me that other people would say. And I was 
afraid of ridicule. The mere idea that I might be laughed at 
humiliated me more than the most violent insult. 

I remembered the hat that I had once bought in a shop at 
Recife. The salesman had forced me to take one of an unusual 
shape, by telling me it was the new fashion. The day I put it 
on and went out with it on my head was a day of torture for me. 
As soon as I had got into the tram, people were looking at me. 
Everyone seemed to be looking at me, and I saw their ill-con¬ 
cealed amusement. When I got out at the Rua Nova, my 
friends received me with jokes. Wherever I went, I noticed 
people staring at me, staring at this devil of a hat. I should 
have liked to hurl the wretched thing into the gutter. Other men 
seemed to be wearing similar hats, without the whole town 
turning round to laugh at them. There must be something 
grotesque in myself. I went home earlier than usual, and I 
never had the courage to face ridicule with that hat again. 

If I went to Recife with Maria Paula, I should never dare 
go out of doors with her. Everyone would want to see her and 
stare at her and make remarks about her. “Yes, that's the 
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woman. Louren^o de Mello has taken a country girl for his 
mistress." 

And nevertheless, at the very moment when I was thinking 
all this, I felt full of courage to stand up to it. In a month, 
Maria Paula's beauty would make them forget her country origin, 
and would wipe out her unimportance. She would become 
well dressed; and people would envy me when they saw me 
with her. I should like everyone to see me at her side. It 
was a pity she could not have children. Neither she nor Mar- 
garida had any capacity for motherhood. Theirs were natures 
made only for pleasure. Otherwise, I should have walked 
out with her when she was 'expecting'. I wanted people to 
see that I was a man. There had been a rumour going round 
that I did not like women. It had been spread about the 
school and had pretty well taken root. I had always felt the 
existence of it whenever I heard any jokes made about me. Now 
they would see me with a mistress at my side. I had discovered 
one, I had gone a long way to find her, and her beauty could 
not be equalled in any of the curtained houses where beautiful 
women could be found and met. Everyone should see me at the 
Cinema Moderno, arm in arm with her. Everyone should envy 
me—those who laughed at me, those who had thought that I 
was impotent. The curious thing is that I myself was convinced 
that I had always been a man in the full possession of his powers, 
and I thought it infamous that any other opinion about me had 
ever been held. Maria Paula should crush these wretches. She 
should make them green with envy. 

And what about the Cavalcanti family? It was there that 
my enthusiasm cooled down. They would have to appear, and 
be with their daughter. I could not allow them to live like two 
poor outcasts, far removed from the world. There was little 
doubt that Maria Paula had thought of having them with her. 
It was only human that she should. It would be monstrous for 
me to put any impediment in her way about this. A thief. 
Yes, a thief. Ladislau's money had been stolen by the station- 
master. Dona Francisquinha would not be out of place in my 
house at the Magdalena; but Antonio Cavalcanti would be a 
blot on the picture. I had seen him making friends with riff¬ 
raff, exploiting his daughter, mixing with the lowest of the low, 
to gamble with them. It is true that the business of his having 
come to me to pay back those two hundred milreis threw out 
my calculations a little; but perhaps it was just a plan. They 
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had prepared a full-scale attack on me. Because, even if he had 
asked me for a larger sum, I could not have refused without 
behaving shamefully. 

Felismina had guessed my intention of carrying off Maria 
Paula—so much so that she had already adopted a new tone in 
talking to me about the girl. The old negress had decided to 
surrender. She would die in servitude, without ever having 
found a moment's rest to consider her own destiny. As for me, 
I went on making use of her, with my conscience completely at 
ease. I accepted all Felismina’s efforts to please me as being 
something quite natural, and even as though they'represented 
an obligation on her side. If only I had been able to trace 
Luiz I could have repaid a great part of my debt towards her. 
Her love for the nigger boy had brought a new springtime into 
her heart, had given her back the strength of her youth, of the 
time when she used to carry my poor mother in her arms, 
when she had seen me come into the world and had rocked me 
to sleep. She herself had lost endless nights of sleep on my 
account. The strength of my body had been built upon those 
vigils of hers, and on all her motherly care of me. Ever since 
she had become conscious of my existence she had protected my 
life at the expense of her own. Her dark shadow had guarded 
me. She had opposed Margarida because she had felt that the 
girl would contaminate me with love, with a love which could 
be of no help to me. She had been mistaken. If she had only 
known the immense good that Margarida had done to her Master 
L61a, she would have fallen at the girl’s feet, she would have 
adored her. Never would she have thought that her Senhor 
was the limp rag of a man that I really was. She had broken 
off her friendship with Dona Francisquinha and had abandoned 
her social conquests merely in order to take her place at my side. 
Fortunately, that particular friendship had been recovered, and 
she could not accuse me of having destroyed it. 

So Felismina never spoke to me again about Maria Paula in 
a tone which implied any objection or any veiled reproach. She 
had fallen into line with the accomplished fact, and it had brought 
no irreparable mortification in its train. As it was all for 
Master L61a, then everything was well. She would be the 
servant of the newcomer also. 

All the same, it was essential to avoid anything that might 
wound Felismina. At the Magdalena, the house should still be 
run under her direction. She should give all the orders. No 
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doubt she would not believe this. She would think that the 
word of someone else would now be over hers. A higher 
command than hers would rule the house. I must find an 
opportunity to make my intentions clear to Felismina. All the 
power was to remain in her hands. She would have fought 
against anyone for the right to serve me. 

I had said nothing to Maria Paula about my plan. But she 
must have known the whole thing; for more than once she had 
spoken to me as if w r e were already sharing each other’s lives. 
However, when I did tell her about it, she surprised me by her 
cruelty. I had spoken of her parents. They could live in 
Recife. I would arrange a house for them, where they could 
end their days. I knew her father was not worth much, but 
Dona Francisquinha had every merit. Maria Paula listened in 
silence, and then uttered an opinion which left me speechless. 
Why? They did not want to leave this place. Her father and 
her mother were only really happy in places like Pureza. They 
were used to them. I said nothing, but she frightened me. 
She would soon be like that about myself. A terrible woman. 
However, this impression passed away. Little by little she 
became human. She sighed, and she loved with every part of 
her body. This was the great mystery about her, this love of 
hers. Everything within me yearned for it, reached out towards 
its splendours. There was her mother, who had wept so much 
as to make Felismina weep too, out of pity, and so much 
as absolutely to crush me with grief; while she herself had 
remained unmoved and distant. And yet, love could give her 
this absolute humanity. There was only she who could make 
my life pleasant. I began to imagine how things would be 
without Maria Paula. A night when I was without her was 
a night when I was without almost everything—no, without 
absolutely everything. With her, I never felt satiated, never 
felt that I did not want to love her. 

I should certainly take the girl along with me. Without her 
flesh, I should be lost. 

The doctors must have a name for an illness of this sort. 
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everything was now ready for my journey home. During these 
last days my eyes were bathed in the beautiful August days and 
evenings. Maria Paula did not want anyone to know of our 
decision. All the same, I should have liked to tell everything 
to her parents—no surprises and no mysteries. We should 
leave Pureza like a married couple. She still held to'lier opinion 
that her parents had better stay here. We could send for them 
later on. 

I had never been so happy. Felismina shared my content¬ 
ment. I had called her to tell her what I meant to do; but it was 
not necessary. She knew it already. She made me no sort of 
reproach. She had once more become fond of Pureza; and she 
even declared that she would have been willing for us to stay on 
longer, if we had been able. But I had received a letter from 
my friend, in which he asked me to vacate the house. The 
wife of one of the Englishmen had fallen ill, and the Company 
wanted the cottage for the young woman to spend the summer 
there. The day I received this letter I felt tender regrets for 
the cottage. Everything here had worked itself into my life. 
I could not explain why, but it seemed to me that I had lived 
much longer here than at the Magdalena. That big house 
there only brought me unhappy memories. Here, the eucalyptus 
trees, the sound of the wind in their leaves, the mangueiras, 
the sobbing of the river over the stones, the sad afternoons and 
the cigalas, who had now returned—all these made up a life 
which was much fuller than reality. And now there came this 
letter. 

Nearly a year had passed since I had settled here, as if I had 
been a refugee from the parched North of Brazil. I had flourished 
here like a parasite plant, fastened to the body of Margarida. 
But now I felt that I had an independent strength, which came 
to me from the earth, whj.ch was filling me with a new sap. My 
body was no longer a parasite. It was now a true body, drawing 
life from its own energy. 

I was going to take Maria Paula away; and if things turned 
out well, I was going to marry her. I did not shrink from the 
idea. Of course, a father-in-law like Antonio Cavalcanti frightened 
me; and there was th$ sister-in-law, who was living a disorderly 
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life. However, I was going to take Maria Paula away; that was 
more than certain. And the letter from my friend had arrived 
at the right moment to encourage me. 

I should be truly sorry to leave Pureza. The people who 
only stopped here for the fifteen minutes* halt of the train could 
not imagine what life was in lonely places like this. They heard 
Ladislau’s fiddle, and they saw the cottage closed and the 
station-master's daughters at their window and the mother 
selling her cups of coffee; and then they were off, and Pureza 
was left to its silence, its great silence. It was the dullest 
station on the line, though there were others with much the same 
sort of vegetating life in the hovels, much the same beauty in the 
trees and much the same song of the cigalas and birds. I should 
be replaced by a sick Englishwoman, who would draw from the 
sun and the air of Pureza much of what I had drawn from 
them. 

I had won all along the line. For the first time in my life, 
I felt this sense of triumph. I was going to take a woman away 
with me. 

The morning was in itself an invitation to go walking. Soon 
I should no longer have these paths to follow. Everything was 
green, as in June. A few flowers were open. In October, the 
paus d’arco would be filling the wood with their mauve and their 
yellow, and the sapucaias would make a chorus to this burst of 
splendour. For the present, the cardeiros struck a ruby note, 
with their red fruits, at which the sanhasstis pecked all day. 
Everything else was green—every tone of green. I accepted the 
call of the morning, and I went out, feeling very happy, very 
much master of myself. I had settled everything to my own 
satisfaction. Now I wanted to take a stroll into the wood and 
hear its voices for the last time, the piercing call of the saguins 
and the whistle of the guaribas. I wanted to look once more 
upon the hovels of the people: upon the cotton harvest on the 
point of being picked, with all its pods open: upon the fields of 
maize with their stalks bent, as if they were an army of old 
men. Some of the ears were already drying in the sun; and in 
the cotton fields there were women, with sacks hung round their 
necks, picking up the pods that had been left behind and thus 
collecting a few kilos of cotton. I was not thinking about the 
poverty of any of them. The pig at the foot of the ju& tree 
was fat from having fed on pumpkins. He would fetch his forty 
milreis, and the family would have some cotton, and would 
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send its beans to market. The cotton would fetch enough to 
buy a flimsy dress of Rio de Janeiro calico. I had noticed last 
year how happy they were as they passed in front of the cottage 
on their way to the fair at S&o Miguel—women, men and children, 
all in their new clothes. They were going to Christmas Day 
Mass; and they would come back home, having done all that 
their imagination could conceive as most delightful, all that they 
had been looking forward to for a whole year. They would have 
drunk white wine, and they would have played at caipira in the 
middle of the street. I had been to see the fair at S5.o Miguel; 
but it was in the period when I had been pestered with doubt 
and anxiety, and I did not take time to look at it very well. 

Now I was on my last walks in the places which had helped 
me to live. Over there was the tallest of the paus d'arco, the 
one which overlooked all the other trees. Two months from 
now, it would be wearing its holiday clothes and showing all its 
flowers. I could see it very well from my porch. Under the 
visgueiros, the soil stuck to your boots like mud. And there 
was a saffron plant, lost among these giants of the forest like a 
dwarf, but sending its scent afar. It was in this wood that I 
had wandered in my affliction, trying to find some way of 
defending myself against life. Here was the place where I had 
lost myself that time, and I had run like a madman, and I had 
shouted and only heard my own echo answer me, as I reached 
the edge of the wood, worn out. Here was the river, covered 
with the bushes leaning over it. Their branches bent down to 
the ground. The ingazeiras and marizeiros liked the river 
banks. They gave shade and poor little fruits, and their branches 
bent down over the water, and in flood time they caught up 
little twigs, which had been brought from far away and recalled 
other places. It was here that Margarida used to bathe with 
me, and her white body used to shiver with cold. 

As I went on walking, I thought of the things which had 
given me pleasure—the cool water of the river, the first time I 
had seen the station-master's daughter naked through the dried 
leaves and Catol6 straw of the fence around the bathing-place. 
My life had begun there. And yet, all the same, I had got tired 
of Margarida, though it was she who had given me the conscious¬ 
ness of life and the strength to live, and had stirred up my numbed 
senses. From this window at the end of the house the world 
had begun to show itself to a blind man who had recovered the 
power of sight. 
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I was already on my way to the cottage when one of 
the poor men from the hill stopped me on the road and spoke 
to me. 

“Senhor, I have been told that the Senhor has much influence 
with Colonel Joca. I was just on my way to see you to-day. 
This is the matter. Such a thing has never happened to me 
before: but boys will be boys. One of my sons, without my 
knowing any tiling about it, took away a sack of cotton in the 
night, and sold it at the public counter. And one of the Colonel’s 
overseers caught the lad, and beat him and confiscated the 
cotton. Yesterday, the Colonel sent me an order to get out. I 
have been here years and years. The boys were born here, and 
have been brought up here. This thing has only happened 
because young people never show any judgment. The Colonel 
has already done what he had to do. The boy has been thrashed, 
and I have lost my arrobas of cotton. Listen, Senhor Doctor. I 
can’t leave the thing like that. No. This is an injustice, this 
that they are doing me. I have made my bit of tilled land here, 
and its value is now in the soil underground. So then I remem¬ 
bered the Senhor. I went to the station-master, and he said: 
Taulino, go and speak to the doctor at the cottage, and he will 
put the thing right for you’. If you can help me, you will be 
doing an act of charity.” 

I reassured the good man, and he went back to his hovel, 
to his pig and to his family, trembling under the threat of 
eviction. A son had lost his senses, and had tried to get 
a few pence more for his cotton. Living here was poverty, 
but here was where he wanted to live. Elsewhere, things 
might be worse. 

That very day Colonel Joca came to the cottage to wait 
for his train. I spoke to him about this man, and he 
smiled. 

“You don't know what these people are like, Senhor Louren^o. 
This ‘cabra’ goes and sells cotton away from my counter; and 
yet, you know, I pay the same price to him as to the rest. The 
profit that I take is a mere nothing. These people treat the land 
as they see fit, and at the end of it all it is the owner of the 
plantation who is made to appear a bad man. But listen. I 
am generous with these people. I will have your friend told 
that he can stay. By the way, talking of your friends. That 
boy you spoke to me about, the boy that I got them to set 
free* You ought to know that he is a dangerous ‘cabra’, 
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much given to brawling. His parents have moved on to my 
plantation.” 

After that, Colonel Joca was very cordial to me. It was not 
because he happened to be there with me, he said, but because 
he really liked me. It was a pity I had never been to Gamelleira, 
as he had asked me to do. 

The bell gave the signal, and Ladislau’s fiddle was tuning 
up, in readiness for the train. 


XXXII 

on the following Saturday, I was to leave Pureza. Dona 
Francisquinha now knew everything; and to my great astonish¬ 
ment she wanted to speak to me. She was coming, with the 
utmost calm, to negotiate, as between one Power and another. 
I had seen this woman prostrated with grief, once on the morning 
when Margarida had run away and once again on that other 
morning when Maria Paula had decided to stop with me. And 
now she wanted to know what I intended to do with her daughter. 
Her questions were humiliating for me; but there is no logic in 
the affairs of life. Maria Paula's mother had accepted the 
inevitable. 

Antonio Cavalcanti did not seek me. I should, myself, have 
been ashamed to deal with him, face to face. On Saturday, I was 
going to take the train with his daughter, as though we were 
strangers to him. I was going to buy two single tickets. He 
would remain the man he had always been. Dona Francisquinha 
would come and weep when we started. The train would 
whistle, and Pureza would be given back to its silence. 

Felismina was getting ready for our departure. She was 
tidying up. The things we were to leave behind were being 
distributed among her acquaintances. The woman who had 
offered her son had come to get the answer. I was then in the 
Jcitchen, and I heard Felismina break off the arrangement. As 
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far as she was concerned, she would have taken him; but her 
master was no longer alone now. 

Dona Francisquinha was helping Felismina put things in 
order. 

Meanwhile, something happened to change the course of 
events. Chico Bembem appeared, as they do in novels. The 
thing happened in the morning. I was on the porch, when I 
heard shouts, which came from the station. I looked that way, 
and I saw Chico Bembem, as he was on the day when he had the 
dispute with the carters. He was shouting into the house with 
the violence of a madman. He was saying abominable things. 
A family of this and of that. A daughter who was a strumpet 
and a father and mother who made a profit out of it. 

Maria Paula was shouting back. The station-master was 
sitting on a chair, and seemed to be listening to his sentence on a 
criminal charge. And Bembem went on with his insults. 

I was afraid. This man was furious with me. I had taken 
the woman he loved away from him. He had been lurking in 
comers, gloomily, and had thought of leaving the place. And 
this explosion was the end of it. He might kill. He might go 
to any extremity. His shouting rang in my ears like a personal 
insult. I heard Dona Francisquinha’s voice, but I also heard 
what Maria Paula said. Just then, Felismina reached my 
door. 

"Litter of harlots," yelled Bembem. 

"Go and say that to your mother," retorted Maria Paula. 

On that, the man made his way into the house, and I heard 
the shrieks of the women. I was carried away by some strange 
force, and I ran towards the station. I got there in time to hurl 
myself at Bembem, who was fighting the whole family. Antonio 
Cavalcanti was locked in a struggle with him. As soon as the 
signalman saw me, he came to himself. I shouted a few words 
at him. By that time, there were people who had come along 
to see what the matter was. The station-master was sitting on 
a chair, panting as if he had run for miles. His wife and his 
daughter were crying in a comer. Chico Bembem had gone out; 
and he was walking away along the railway line, staggering like 
a drunken man. 

When I got back, I really could not explain what I had done. 
I had rushed into danger in the most unexpected way, and some¬ 
thing serious might easily have happened to me. I could not 
understand the terror which I had inspired in this man; but I had 
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recognized all the hatred in the look which he darted at me. 
Why then did he not attack me? 

Felismina was crying, and she spoke to me between her 
sobs: 

“Master L61a, let us go away from here. A misfortune 
might happen.” 

Bembem had disappeared. The two o’clock train had passed. 
The station-master had asked the postman to take the duty in 
his stead. 

Night came on. Maria Paula was already upstairs, overcome 
by the events of the day. Dona Francisquinha had stayed very 
late, talking things over with Felismina. God be thanked, her 
daughter was going to leave this place. It was a piece of luck 
for the poor child not to be married to Bembem. 

I was afraid. I was afraid. The man would come back, 
would break open the door and would shoot me down. The 
hatred towards me which he carried in his heart must be some¬ 
thing terrible. He had not killed Maria Paula simply because 
he had been unarmed. 

The night sky was all over stars, and a gentle and welcome 
breeze sighed through the trees. I locked the doors very care¬ 
fully. The outside darkness was terrifying. At this very 
moment, the man must be thinking of what he had done, and 
must be making his plans. I had stolen from him a woman 
who had given him the greatest thing in life. I had taken 
possession of her. And yet, when I shouted at him in the station, 
he had said nothing to me, and he had gone off, like a drunken 
man, along the railway line. 

The grief which had now taken hold of him would not blind 
him for ever. He might well come back to quench his thirst 
for vengeance. Downstairs, here, even with the doors barred, 
I was afraid. Bembem might collect a band of men and attack 
the cottage. The papers had told of an assault on an engineer 
at Victoria, with murder and robbery. 

There was Maria Paula waiting for me upstairs. No. I had 
made a mistake. A woman; why I could find one anywhere. 
The dog upon the hill could be heard barking as though it was 
in the station yard. I heard the gate on the riverside banging 
noisily in the wind. 

Bembem had gone off with his head lowered. I had shouted 
things after him. Suppose he came back to attack me with a 
knife in his hand. That would inevitably mean a stab, which 
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would lay me low. Dead for a woman. Here, in the silence of 
my sitting-room I felt the stroke of the knife and the cold steel 
running through me. Felismina was snoring noisily. 

I was afraid. I felt a terror of being alone. I went upstairs, 
so as to feel near Maria Paula, who was sleeping as if nothing 
in the world had happened. My life and that of Chico Bembem 
were both revolving around her, around that body which lay 
extended there, softened by slumber. She was sleeping serenely, 
and her breath came gently. There was a light just above her 
face, and her hair was loose. I stayed there a few seconds, 
looking at her, and I was afraid of Maria Paula. Afraid, terrified, 
with a longing to run far away. I woke her at once, so that this 
feeling should pass away. Maria Paula laughed, quite at peace 
with her soul and mistress of herself. She must have been 
innocent, free from sin and from all evil. 


XXXIII 

on the Saturday morning, everything was ready for leaving by 
the two o'clock train. At the station, Maria Paula was making 
her final preparations; and I was on my porch, looking at every¬ 
thing with the anticipation of regret. I pictured myself as far, 
very far away from all that had helped to cure me at Pureza. 

This cottage, set in its eucalyptus trees, these hills of greenery, 
these glorious mornings, these moving sunsets, and the sparrows, 
and my cigalas, and the river, murmuring over its stones. I felt 
as though I were already away from it all. 

The affair of the previous day in the station-master's house 
had made Felismina long to get clear of Pureza. In a very short 
time now, she would see her Master Ldla free of the whole 
thing. 

Antonio Cavalcanti was working his telegraph machine, and 
the ticking of its signals broke the silence. He had had this 
row with Bembem. He had at first listened, in silence, to the 
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most fearful insults; but in the end, he had found enough energy 
to refuse to swallow this affront, this aggression, made before 
his very eyes, against his daughter. The station-master had 
had his row with a subordinate, who had allowed himself to go 
too far. He had not been a coward to the end, as I should have 
thought he would. All the same, he was allowing me to take 
Maria Paula away with me and to make her my mistress. Hence¬ 
forward, Dona Francisquinha and he would live here alone, 
only they two, with the solitude crushing them. This was how 
they had begun, twenty and odd years ago. The wife had been 
full of happiness, hoping everything of her young husband. And 
then time had passed. Much time had passed. The girls had 
had lapses, and they had caused sorrow. The husband had 
always been the same—a gambler and an unlucky one. Even 
so, she knew nothing of the robbery at Campina Grande, and that 
of Ladislau. And now I was taking her daughter away. If 
she had been willing, I should have taken her as well; for I was 
sorry for the poor woman. 

I went up to my room, and from there I saw the quiet pool 
where Margarida used to bathe. It was there that my life had 
begun. She had gone away on account of me, and it was on 
account of me that Maria Paula was now leaving her parents. 
I should never sleep in this room again. Terrible sleeplessness 
had tortured me here. I did not want even to remember those 
nights of agony. I lay down on the unmade bed. My health 
had sprung from this silence of Pureza. It had made a man of 
me, and it had overcome the greatest of difficulties. The 
knowledge of love, the possession of woman as a marvellous 
instrument of creation, began for me at Pureza. Its earth had 
given me everything. Even the misery of those poor people 
up the hill had helped me; for it had consoled me for my own 
weakness. As a human specimen, I had not been much to be 
proud of—and I now became sad, very sad. But I was going 
home a conqueror, I was bringing back a trophy after my 
struggles with myself; and that trophy was Maria Paula. I had 
taken away the girl of a poor 'cabra', who would have been 
happy with her. 

It was then that I heard Felismina talking downstairs. 
Soon afterwards, she came up to my room in great alarm, and 
whispered: 

“Master L61a, Chico Bembem is here, and he says he has 
come to speak to the Senhor.” 
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The negress was trembling. I was frightened. I was quite 
unarmed. I just had that paper-knife of mine. I felt certain 
that the man wanted to kill me. Speaking to me was a pretext, 
to put me off my guard. He had come all ready for the crime, 
Felismina had gone down, shaking with fear for me. I waited 
a moment, as I thought of the risk that I was running. Every¬ 
thing that I had built up at Pureza might be reduced to nothing 
for ever by the stab of a knife through the heart. I w T as afraid 
of going down. The paper-knife was in the handbag with a book, 
which I had cut, to read it in the train. I took it, and I walked 
down the stairs, controlling myself with a tremendous effort. 
I must have been very pale. Anyone who saw what I looked 
like would have beheld the face of a coward. Felismina had 
left the man on the porch, and she was standing at the door of 
the dining-room, looking at me like a faithful dog. It was a 
look which summed up twenty-four years of devotion. The 
man was waiting for me on the porch. I walked up to him quickly, 
as though to defend myself against a danger. In my jacket 
pocket was the steel paper-knife. 

It was thus that I faced Chico Bembem. I cannot give any 
precise idea now of what he looked like. I was dazzled by the 
blaze of sunlight. However, I remembered that when I reached 
him, Bembem got up. He could have thrown himself at me. 
With my hand clutching my paper-knife, I awaited the ‘cabra's' 
rush. But he spoke. He spoke gently. I recovered my com¬ 
posure when I heard his submissive tone. I asked him to sit 
down. Then I cast my eyes over the poor ‘cabra’. He was a 
pitiful sight, so disfigured was he. His eyes were sunken, he 
had several days' beard, and he was dirty. I felt both pity and 
disgust for him. I had expected him to fall upon me, and I 
saw him crawling on the ground, as it were. It was perhaps 
another manoeuvre, and I once more held myself on my guard. 
A serpent. He had the nature of a serpent. Ladislau had said 
that to Felismina. The moment that he could catch my attention 
wandering he would bite me in a mortal spot. 

And yet his talk was so gentle. Gradually, I began to pay 
attention to what he was saying. It was a disjointed tale, 
without any apparent sequence. He begged my pardon for the 
dispute in the station-master’s house. He did not quite know 
at present what he had done there. Gradually, I began to be 
conscious of what the man was. I listened to the ‘cabra’, as 
though my fears of a few moments ago had been far distant. 
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Then I saw Chico Bembem with his eyes full of tears. The 
man was crying like a child, just as Ladislau had cried on the 
day of the theft. I went closer to him, and I heard the thing 
that he had wanted to say ever since he had arrived: 

"Senhor, don't take the girl away." 

This was something stronger than the stab of the knife that 
I had been expecting. It went right in, and it went deep. I 
was afraid of crying with him, with this poor fellow who was 
dragging himself along the earth, was lowering himself, for love, 
who had become as degraded as that, just for love. And I was 
responsible for it all. I turned away, so that he should not see 
that my eyes were full of tears, too. I had to make an effort 
to keep control of myself. The ticking of the telegraph machine 
went on; and the sparrows twittered in the eucalyptus trees. 
A man was at my feet. I had seen Dona Francisquinha at 
my feet, and she had been begging me to give up the same 
woman. Bembem, with his head lowered, held his hat in his 
hand. I took a few steps on the porch, and suddenly I made 
up my mind. I would not take Maria Paula away. 

* * * * * 

I left Pureza by the two o’clock train with Felismina. 

I can still hear Ladislau's fiddle, which that day made supreme 
efforts to convey the note of sadness. 
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